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Luna^ 5* die Febmarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the luisii Poor Laws. 



Jovis, 8“ die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, Ihat the Select Committee on Irish Poor Laws do consist of Twenty-one 
Members. 

Committee nominated : 

Lord John Russell. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir John Young. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 

Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. Scrope. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Fasian. 

Mr. O’FIaberty. 

Major Biackall. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Luna, 12° die Februani, 1849. 



Order [8 February], That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, read 
and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered, That the following Members be added to the Committee : 

The Earl of Lincoln. j Mr. Bright. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. I Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Moore. | 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



Luna, 19° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That Mr. George Alexander Hamilton be discharged from further attendance 
on the Committee, and that Mr. Napier be added thereto. 



Ve)\eris, 23° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report their Opinion, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House. 



REPORT - - . - 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed on Irish Poor Laws, who were 
empowered to Report their Opinion, and the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before them, from time to time, to The House ; Have pro- 

ceeded to take further Evidence on the Matters to them referred, and 
have agreed to Report the same to The- House. 



4 May 1849. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Martis, i° die Maii, 1849. 

John Vandeleur Stewart, Esq. - - - - - p. i 

Colonel Crofton M. Vandeleur P- 9 

Joms, 3° die Maii, 1849. 

Thomas Ware, Esq. - - P-i? 

Michael O’Shaughnessy, Esq. - - - - - p. 34 



Veneris, 4° die Maii, 1849. 

Michael O’Shaughnessy, Esq. - - - - - p. 45 

Mr. Denis O’Connor - - - - - - -p -50 

Colonel Crofton M. Vandeleur - - - - ■ P- 79 



MINUTES 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Martis, 1° die Mail, 1849. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Sir William Somerville. 
Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Major Elackali. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Sir l.uciiis O’Brien. 

Mr. Clements. 



Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Sharmau Crawford. 
Mr. O'Flahevty. 



Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



John Vandekur Stewart, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

5960. Chainnau.'] THE Committee have instructed me to state that, upon J 
a full consideration, they have decided on receiving the evidence as tendered in 
writing, both questions and answers as they stand ; and they will now proceed 

to ask some questions, with a view to elucidate your former answers, and upon 
one or two other topics? — I am much obliged to the Committee for taking that 
course. 

5961. Sir R. Ferguson.l In No. 5594 you state that at the end of the pro- 
ceedings under the Relief Commission there was a balance in the hands of the 
union of Letterkenny ; can you state to the Committee what proportion of the 
subscriptions with wliich the poor were supported w-as raised from the proprietors 
or otliers interested in property in the union itself? — The way in which I can 
best explain that to the Committee is this : at the time of the Relief Commission 
there was a strong desire expressed upon the part of the Commissioners that 
there sliould be always an efibrt made on the spot. I was myself fully con- 
vinced of the advantages of that local effort, and I induced all the proprietors to 
come forward to subscribe, aud they subscribed after the issuing of the Relief 
Commission I think, altogether, 5U0/., in addition to large balances of sub- 
scriptions in the hands of the previous relief committees. I am not able to speak 
accurately to a pound, but it was about that; we got as much more from the 
Relief Commissioners, as they gave always a pound for a pound ; and by doing 
so we secured, in most cases, the co-operation of the farmers of the district in 
preventing abuses in the relief system. 

5962. Do you remember what was the total e.xpeuditure? — No, I am only 
speaking now from memory, because I have not the accounts ; if I had known 
that I should have been examined upon this subject I would have taken care to 
bring the accounts over. I think the -whole fund was 3,000 L, aud our e.xpeiidi- 
ture was, 1 tliink, somewhere about 1,400Z. 

5963. Chairman.'] Did the answer you have given to No. 5609 refer to the 
second clause of the Poor-law Act, wliicli extended relief to the able-bodied, or 
did it refer only to those who were permanently disabled ? — It referred to those 
under the second clause of the Act ; it referred to the able-bodied. 

5964. You are not averse to out-cloor relief being given to those coming, 
under clause 1 of the Act • — No ; 1 have already said that it is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to give out-door relief if you can provide for them iu the house ; 
but in the case of famine it was impossible to provide for so many in tlie 
house, and it was therefore necessary to relieve those out of the house ; but it is 
always an advantage to give tlie test of the poorhouse, if you can accomplish it. 

5965. Your opinion generally appears to be, tliat as long as relief can be con- 
fined to the workhouse, it is elective and economical in its administration ? — 

I have no doubt that it is always efi'ective, aud w ill in the end be infinitely more 
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• economical, although the cost of the individual relieved in the house may be in 
excess of those relieved out of it. 

5966. Therefore, though the machinery and establishment chai'ges appear to 
be high, they are really economical? — They are. I conceive that they produce 
economy in the aggregate. 

5967. In No. 5611 , the question put appears to be, “ Has it not also led to an 
increase of crime ?” Did you mean iu that question to refer to the effects of 
out-door relief, or to the effects of famine? — I conceive that it refers to both. 
I conceive that the famine has produced au immense increase of crime, and I 
conceive that the out-door relief lias also produced a great degree of demoraliza- 
tion, and a very great degree of crime. 

5968. Is it not the fact that in those countries where no poor law exists, it has 
always been found tliat crime increased during periods of scarcity? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

5969. Then as far as the out-door relief tended to mitigate the distress, would 
it not also tend to lessen the amount of crime ? — There is no doubt that it would 
if it had not been abused ; but I conceive that the system in Ireland has been 
abused to a very great extent; and in proportion as it has been abused, it has 
demoralized the population. 

5970. What species of crime do you allude to ; for the tendency of out-door 
relief must be to dimini.sh the crime of violence and theft? — The tendency, I 
conceive, of out-door relief is to draw the people from industry ; and in propor- 
tion as you draw them from industry, so they must depend upon other sources 
for support. 

5971. Then the species of crime which you state has increased, would appear 
to be those frauds which people practise in order to get out-door relief? — It 
would be fraud and theft; if you take a man from his own industrial occupa- 
tions, and you put him upon out-door relief, when he ought not to be relieved, 
when he is put off the relief list the chance is that he will not return to his 
industrial occupations. 

5972. Mr. G. C. IjCwis.'] Has not the character of the prevalent crimes in 
Ireland changed during the existence of the famine ? — It has. 

5973. Have there not been fewer crimes of intimidation, and more crimes 
against property? — There is no doubt of it. I should say that what ai’e ordi- 
narily called agrarian crimes have diminished. 

5974. Have not crimes j^ainst property, such as theft, cattle stealing, and 
sheep stealing increased r — They have. 

5975. Do not you attribute that increase of crime, not to out-door relief, but 
to the existence of famine?— I have no doubt that a great deal of the increase 
is owing to the famine ; but I entertain a strong opinion as to the effect of out- 
door relief in withdrawing the people from industry. 

5976. But does it not draw them from industry by giving them relief? — It 
does; and if you could only give it to deserving objects alone it would not be 
injurious. 

5977. Therefore those persons withdrawn from industry are not in a starving 
state, and consequently driven to crime by starvation ? — No, but the effect of out- 
door relief has been to increase pauperism by rates, and therefore the temptation 
to crime. 

5978. Can you refer to any fact which proves the increase of crime in conse- 
quence of out-door relief? — I can onl}^ give the general results I liave given, 
with my own opinion upon the cause; but I am not able to give individual 
cases. I argue upon what I conceive is the true cause of the increase, of crime. 

5979. You express in answ’er to No. 5649 , an opinion in favour of the reduc- 
tion of the large unions in the south and west? — ^Yes. 

5980. Do you think that there would be any advantage in creating new 
unions, unless you built, a new workhouse in each union ? — I have the strongest 
opinion that unless you have a workhouse in each union you will be doing 
almost no good, because if you do not make the poorhouse au efficient test you 
will do little good ; and I do not think you can carry the test out, unless you 
have properly constructed workhouses. 

5981. Can you make any suggestion as to the means of defraying the expenses 
of building the workhouses in the new urtions ? — It appears to me that it is iu 
the poorest localities, and those which ai-e now in tlie greatest distress, that those 
new houses are required, and therefore it would be impossible to raise the 

means 
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means in those localities at the present moment; and I would, therefore, say 
that it ought to be done at the expense of the country in the first instance, 
to be afterwards repaid in the same way as with the other houses that have been 
built. 

5982. Would you have the repayment made by the union, or made by the 
whole of Ireland ? — I conceive that upon the fairest of all principles it ought to 
be repaid by the unions only that you propose to divide, because when you take 
all our northern unions, you will find that when we shall have repaid our loans, 
we shall have repaid a larger sum than will have to be paid in the south, 
because they have not at present as many houses to pay for ; sind therefore 
1 conceive that it would only be putting those localities into the position in 
whicli we are now in the north, if they were to repay the sum to be expended 
upon their additional workhouses. 

5983. Do you anticipate that the unions will begin to pay the instalments of 
their workhouse loans after the famine has ceased ? — I can only say that I know 
it was the intention of the unions with which I am acquainted, to pay as soon 
as they were able and called upon to do so ; and I should suppose that if they 
were again to get into a sound condition it could be as easily enforced as any 
of the other repayments to Government, which are all I believe exceedinglv 
well paid in Ireland ; all the advances for public roads have been repaid with 
great accuracy. 

5984. Are you aware that by section 80 of the original Irish Relief Act, the 
loans were made without any payment of interest for the first 10 years? — Yes, 
I think that was so. 

5985. The result of that arrangement would have been, that all the pajunents 
during the last 10 years would have gone to the extinction of the principal, so 
that when the interest was payable it would liave been payable upon a smaller 
sum ? — Yes. 

5986. In No. 5684 of yom’ evidence, you draw a comparison between the 
omission of the Irish unions to repay the workhouse loans, and the omission of 
some turnpike trusts in England to repay their loans ; does it appear to you that 
that comparison is a fair one? — If you will point out anything in which it is 
unfair I will admit it, but nothing has appeared to me to be unfair in the com- 
parison 1 have made, or I should not have ventured to make it. 

5987. Are you aw'are of the circumstances of insolvent turnpike trusts in 
England? — I am not. 

5988. Do you know that when a trust has been rendered insolvent by the 
construction of a railway in its neighbourhood, or any similar change in tlie 
traffic, it is competent to the creditor's to seize the tolls, and take the whole 
amount of the revenue in discharge of their debt ? — No, I am not ; but the first 
of those loans that I refer to was contracted in the years 1817 and 1818 , and 
you will find that nothing had been paid on them. Although they ought fo 
have begun to pay after 1817 , there were no railroads at that time interfering 
with them ; and the following two cases are in the same position. And in the 
case of the Doncaster and Selby road there is 14,000 1 . lent, no part of which 
has been repaid. 

5989. Do you know that the E.xchequer Loan Commissioners, or any other 
creditors, can take the whole revenue of the trust in satisfaction of their debt ; 
and that they are in the habit of doing so ? — No, I am not ; but here the debt 
appears to have continued up to this time unpaid. And they have the same 
power to do that in Ireland with respect to the workhouses. 

5990. The Boards of Guardians have not a definite revenue ? — There are a 
great many instances of seizures upon the property of the Boards of Guardians, 
and the rates are mortgaged for tlie repayment. 

5991 . In No. 56 ( 10 , you express the opinion that for tenements under 4 1 . the 
occupier, and not the owner, ought to be rated ? — I do. 

5992. Do you think it would be possible to collect the rate from the smallest 
class of occupiers in Ireland? — I have no doubt of it; in the same way as you 
get the county cess, for those persons pay the county cess. The county cess is 
divided into two gales, and it is collected from them in a very short period of 
time; tlie period of time in whicli it is ordinarily got in is under three weeks, 
and in general \ve allow the poor-rate collector four or five months ; therefore 
I can see no greater difficulty in the one case than in the other. 

r)993. But do you know that practically a great difficulty was found in col- 
0.34. B 2 lecting 
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j: r. Esq. leciiag the poor-rate from the smaller occupiers? — I know that there was no 

difficulty in the north. 

i May 1849. 5994. In the west and south was there not a difficulty? — I believe there was 

a difficulty, but it is a difficulty that I conceive could have been easily over- 
come. 

5995* What do you consider to be the great objection to rating the landlords 
of small tenements? — Because I conceive the object is to identity every party 
with the economical working of the law ; and where you have above half the 
tenements in Ireland under 4 i., this exemption annihilates the interest in tlie 
proper administration of the law in upwards of half the population ; and I con- 
ceive that to be a very great evil. 

5996. You have expressed an opinion in favour of a reduction in the size of 
the electoral divisions ; do you extend that opinion to the north as well as to 
the south and west? — Yes, I do; I should be very glad to see the principle, 
which has worked exceedingly well in the north, still further carried out. 

5997. Do you think that a reduction in the size of the electoral divisions 
would give a motive for the eviction of tenants? — 1 conceive it would operate 
in the very opposite way. I know many cases in which the power of throwing 
the liability upon other parties has encouraged the eviction of tenants. 

599S. Js it your view, then, that a smaller area of taxation, or smaller elec- 
toral divisions, would weaken rather than strengthen the inducement to the 
eviction of tenants ^ — It is; because I believe that no proprietor, if he were 
obliged to pay for all the persons he evicted, would ever evict as parties are 
now evicted. A proprietor, if he found that he had more occupiers on the town- 
land than it was able advantageously to support, would, I think, prefer to pay 
for emigrating them in preference to turning them upon the poor-rate, of which 
he would have to pay a very large proportion. 

5999. yoLi assume that the proprietor would have to maintain the tenants 
if they were evicted ? — If the law is to continue as it is now, tlic proprietor 
would have to pay three-fourths of their support. 

6000. That supposes that the persons evicted remain within the union, does it 
not ? — Yes. 

6001. But, supposing they become vagrants and leave the union ? — Provided 
they remained in the union, they would be thrown upon the electoral division 
out of which they came; and I would propose, if you diminished the area, to 
have that liability continued for at least a year and a half. I have proposed that 
in a previous answer. 

6002. Supposing a tenant was evicted and left the union, and went to a dis- 
tant part of Ireland, would you continue the liability of the electoral division 
from which he was evicted to maintain him?— i would continue it up to a year 
and a half. 

6003. Sir J. Pakington.'] Wherever he miglit be ? — Wherever he mioht be. 
At this moment we have a law of settlement in operation, for you have the power 
in England to send all Irish paupers back upon us in Ireland. 

6004. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Suppose this case, that a tenant is evicted fi*oni au 
electoral division in the union of Donegal, and that he leaves the union and goes 
and settles in Galway or in Limerick, and he becomes destitute there, and applies 
for relief and needs relief, to whom should the application be made in the first 
instance?— He would, of course, apply to the Board of Guardians, wherever he 
became destitute. • 

6005. Would you have the Board of Guardians give relief at the cost of tlie 
electoral division from which he had been evicted r — I conceive that he ouo-ht to 
be relieved at the moment, and passed back to his own electoral division as soon 
as he could be passed. 

0006. Mr. Clements^] Would you charge the electoral division from wliich he 
had been evicted till he had been passed back ? — I would do it in the same way 
as is now done in sending emigrants. We have them now supported in the 
poorhouses through which they pass, which is afterwards paid by the union from 
whence they come. We did that the other day. 

^ 6007. Do you propose that, upon a pauper being passed from the Limerick 
Union to the Donegal Union, the expense of his relief sliould bo defrayed by the 

Donegal Union till the Limerick Union had removed him back to D'oneo-al ? 

No, I would in that case throw the liability upon the Limerick Union until he 
was removed, and that would be a spur, 1 think, to removing him at once. 

Coc8. How 
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6008. How would the expense be defrayed of tlie intermediate unions ; would J 
it be defrayed by those unions themselves, or by the Limerick or the Donegal 
Union ? — I would consider that as a part of the charge of removal ; it would be 
making, in fact, tlie poorhouse throngli which the pauper was passed the same 
as an hotel to lodge him. 

6009. Sir J. Paldngton.] At whose cost r — 1 would have that at the cost of 
the union to wliich he was to be removed ; it would be very trifling ; it would 
be only about 2t/. a night. 

6010. Mr. G. C. ZezfdsJ Would you introduce into Ireland a law of compul- 
sory removal similar to that which exists in England ? — I do not understand the 
circumstances under which it is compulsory in England. 

(ion. Are you aware that in England, if a pauper becomes chargeable to tlie 
parish in which lie has no settlement, he is liable to be removed to the parish of 
his settlement ? — I conceive that there are a great many objections to the English 
law of settlement ; and if Ireland were now in a normal state, I might feel 
objections to its being introduced into Ireland ; but I conceive that until vou 
establish a personal liability you will have no exertion made; and therefore I 
would take the law of settlement as tlie least evil. 

C012. Are you aware of the objections that have been made to the English 
law of setllemeut: — Yes; it has been urged that it limits tiie labour market. 

C013. And also that it is a hardship to the poor who are removed? — I have 
no doubt in some instances it may be. I have known instances in which it has 
operated as a hardship upon Irisli paupers wlio have been sent from England to 
Ireland. 

6014. Put does it appear to you tliat it would be expedient to introduce tliat 
law into Ireland? — I think that without the individualizing of responsibilit}' 
which these small areas would create, you would have infinitely more hardships 
inflicted upon tlie poor; indeed I think it is impossible to have tlie poor in 
a more deplorable condition tliau they are in at this moment. 

6015. Do you think it would be impossible to individualize responsibility 
without introducing a law of settlement? — If you do not diminish the areas, I 
do not think it is possible to do so : that is my firm conviction. 

60 1 6. Do you tliink that it would be possible to diminish the areas of taxation 
without introducing a law of settlement? — I would say that it is impossible to 
-individualize responsibility if you do not localize the pauper. 

0017. Do you believe that the introduction of the law of settlement into 
Ireland would be a preservative against the undue lyection of the poor, so far as 
it is caused by motives arising out of the poor law ? — I conceive that if, as 1 said 
before, you limit the liability of a party to all the poor on his own estate, lie will 
not evict them, if he has to pay for tliem. 

()0i8. Have you ever heard of what are called close parishes in EnWand ? 

Yes, I have heard of them, but I am not at all acquainted with them. 

6019. Do you happen to know that a close parish is a parish which is in the 
power of one or two proprietors, and wlio limit the number of cottages witli tlie 
view of diminishing their poor-law burdens ? — I do nut know auv parish of the 
kind ; I have licard of such things. 

6020. Do you happen to know whether the law of settlement in England is 
believed to strengthen ratlier than weaken the motive in favour either of demo- 
lishing the cottjiges or diniiuishing their number : — I conceive that the way in 
wiiicii it would operate in Ireland would be, that it would prevent the increase of 
.pottages, or what we call in Ireland, cottiers ; and that would be one of the very 
great advantages of the measure I propose, because I think the indefinite multi- 
plication of the population beyond the means of support is one of the great social 
evils of Ireland. 

6021. Is it not the object of those who recommend small areas of ta.\ation in 
Ireland to give to large proprietors what are called in England close uarishes.^ — 

It would have a good deal of tiie same tendency ; but I conceive that the condi- 
tion of England and Ireland are totally dissimilar. 

h022. Mr. C/eme?its.] What is tlie average area and population which you 
would recommend for a division in Ireland. I conceive that it is impossible to 
-define it accuratclj\ I would always prefer adopting the areas of estates, as far 
•as the principle could be carried out. 

6023. Would the practical result of your recommendation reduce the average 
0.34* B 3 area 
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j. r. SfcTtwi, Esq. area and population to 3,000 acres and 2,000 people?— I would say that that 

would be a-oins; almost as far as it would be feasible. _ , . i 

1 May 1849. 6024. Do you think it would be practicable to create m such large electoral 

divisions as those the same objectionable state of things as exists m the close 
parishes in England? — I think it would not. 1 believe that the parishes m 
England are a great deal smaller than that. 

602 Sir D. NorreysJ] What do you mean by the term, “estate areas ; do 
YOU mean the fee-simple estate of an individual?— I mean the estates of persons 
who are holders of the fee-simple, and who have control over the occupiers. 

6026. Are not those estates frequently subdivided into smaller estates, held 

upon leases for lives, renewable for ever, or upon long leases ; the owners o_t the 
leases having as much power in regard to the management of the district as 
the owners in fee ? — Yes ; but in arranging the estate divisions, I would consider 
those as ownei-s who have control over the occupiers. _ . 

6027. Then reducing Ireland to an estate area for taxation means, reducing 
it to the limbs of the estates of those who have the first estate of inheritance m 
respect to the land ?— Yes, those who would have a control over the abuses ot 

°^?oX^\^ould not that have the effect of dividing Ireland into an almost 
indefinite number of small portions? -If you took the limit of ^.000 ames, 1 
think it would not; because in cases where it was to fall below the ^,000 acres, 
you would have to combine other properties. But I said, in 
to Mr. Clements, that it was impossible to define the limits. I do not ^ 
say that I would accurately limit it to 2,000 acres; but it would be about that, 

^^6029.^ SSrLji.] Do you know the average size of parishes in 
— Ido^not; but I have given you the average of the size of the unions m 

^°6030^'Is it not the fact that the average size of parishes in England is about 
2,000 acres? — I have been so told. . . , , . 

603,. Is it not generally understood that property is more subdiviM m 
Englmd than it is in Ireland’— Among the proprietors, I have no doubt that 

60T3. Are not the instances of close parishes by no means unfrequetit in 
England I have no means of knowing it, but I have been told so. ^ 

6033. Accordingly, would it not be the fact that if Ireland were divided into 

areas of taxation of 4oiit 2,000 acres, from the larger size of estates in ■ 

close electoral divisions would frequently occur?— fhere is no “ 

the very object for which I propose to adopt it ; it is to individualize the respon- 
sibility ; that is the great advantage, I conceive, of the measure. ^ 

6034. Sir D. JVorrei/s.] In adopting the estate areas, but not carrying that 
principle below the 2,000 acres which you have given as the minimum, would 
Lt such areas of 2,000 acres, in the great raajonty of cases, contain a great 
number of individual holders of land who have long leases, or who have 

long possession of that land ; who have the management oi their property inde- 
pendent of the owner in fee?— It would contain, I liave no doubt, many cases 

of persons who hold under leases. rosnonaJ 

L35. Persons who have long held under leases, and who are inore responsi- 
ble fOT the present state of the population and the present state ot the fauns than 
the landlord in fee ?-If you allude to the middlemen, I have no doubt of it ; in 
act, *e system of middleman has been, I should say, very teuch he caute o 
the poverty of Ireland ; they are now being extinguished exceedingly fast. I 
think the obiection you refer to would not continue long. , . 

6036 BuUlmse Iho have been in possession of lands under leases have been 
the cause of the congestion of pauperism upon those particu ar lauds ™ 
cases, and at the termination of those leases the f ® I 

ble for the acts of those who had been in possession of the hinds ?— Yes, that is 
often the case at present; after the lease falls out of the hands ot the middleman 
the proprietor is responsible for the acts of the middleman. , „ „ . . 

6027. Eor the acts of those over whom he has had no control . —Yes ; it is 
his ancestors who are to blame for having put the control out ot his power. 

6oq8. In re-arranging the districts with a view to the advantage you reter to, 
would not the effect be that the pauperism of particular districts would be more 
concentrated on particular portions of those districts ?— I have no doubt it you 
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apply it to individual districts, that would be the case; but I have a very J. 
strong opinion, that witli reference to the aggregate poverty of Ireland, it would 
in that case be infinitely less by the promotion it would give to employment and 
impi’ovement. 

6039. If, in a district which was already heavily taxed, you re-divjded that 
district according to your plan, and thereby you made certain portions of the 
district more heavily taxed than others, in what way do you thereby increase the 
average employment of labour which previously existed in that district ? I may 
instance my own case, in the county of Clare, as an example ol my conviction 
on this point, and it is a very peculiar one. It is a property which I bought six 
years ago, and over which I have been unable to exercise any control, aud for 
six years I have not been put into possession of it. Yet I would be exceedingly 
glad, although that property is entirely filled with paupers from other estates, to 
have even it, with all the poor on it, in one area of taxation, because I would 
then be able to employ the people or assist them to emigrate. 

6040. A district might have the benefit of a gentleman of property, and who 
liad the desire to use that property for the benefit of his tenantry ; but, taking 
the entire of Ireland, do you believe that motives ol that kind would be suffi- 
ciently strong to induce the employment of the people ? — If you were to adopt 
the system of estate areas, I have no doubt it would. 

6041. Would not the amount of pauperism, which would be congested or 
lieaped upon particular divisions by your re-distribution of electoral divisions,_^be 
such as to render all attempts at employment and improvement impossible? — 
There are a great many districts in which it would be impossible to employ all 
the poor in the district, and to those I think extraneous aid ought to be given 
through emigration. 

6042. There are a certain number of districts in Ireland which you do not 

believe that your re-distribution of the electoral divisions would be calculated to 
relieve ? — There are some in which that alone would be insufficient, as there are 
now a great many instances in which the present electoral divisions are not able 
to relieve the poor out of their funds ; but I have a very strong opinion that, in 
the aggregate, the extraneous aid would be infinitely less than would be other- 
wise required. , , . . 

6043. I find tliat in your own union there is one electoral division in which 

rates to the amount of 9 s. 2 d. in the pound have been in course of collection 
during the year 1848 ; what is the area of that electoral division? — It is the 
union%f Killymasny that you refer to ; the area is 6,506 acres, and the popula- 
tion is 1 , 542 . , t j- • • 

6044. Are you acquainted with the circumstances of this electoral division — 

I know them intimately well ; it is the one adjoining my own. 

6045. Were you to apply the principles you have been recommending to that 

electoral division, how would they affect it ?—l have no doubt that if you adopt 
the estate electoral divisions in Killymasny, you would never have a single able- 
bodied pauper to relieve. . 

6046. Into how many divisions do you suppose that the application ot your 
principles would subdivide the electoral division of Killymasny ? — There are two 
proprietors who would have above 2,000 acres each. 

6047. Leaving about 2,600 acres to be provided for ?— Leaving about 2,600 

acres to be provided for among, I think, only three other proprietors. _ 

6048. The rates at present collected in that electoral division being 9 s. - 2 d. m 
the pound, what do you suppose would be the result of the re-distribution of that 
district as you have recommended?— It is a very peculiar case, and I will 
explain it to the Committee. After the introduction of the poor law into the 
Union of Letterkenny, for the first three years we laid on a uniform poor-rate ; 
in the first year we laid on only 6rf. in the pound, in the second year 10 d. 
ill the pound, and in the third year only 1 s. in tlie pound. In the fourth year 
Killymasny bad got into debt, and we had to lay on a rate of 4 s, in the pound, 
and in the following year we had to lay on 4 s. 6 d. in the pound. The poor- 
rate collector ran awav, and we could not obtain for a long time any one 10 
would enter into a bond to collect the rates ; and therefore the 9 s. 2 d. in the 
pound is in point of fact a rate for two years, and includes the payment or le 
arrears of debts against Killymasny of tlie three previous years ; it is not, there- 
fore, at all a fair test of the poverty of the electoral division. But if it had been 
even 9 s. 2 d. in the pound for the year, I conceive that tlie division of it into 
the electoral divisions 1 propose, would have secured the employment of every 

0.34. B4 able-bodied 
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able-bodied person in the electoral division, and therefore have rendered that 
"IrrmTare the clrcunrstances of that electoral division; is the pauperism 

dectm^^ division. t,m tedi^Wi^ ^ 
ndrlch, accord^gto your plan, would throw the expense of ^ 

pauperism existing within those districts on portions of f . " 

moment I cannot lay that I know any partiou ar cases, but I honld say that 
there is no doubt there are many cases in which that wouia occur. , , . _ 

605 n But! generally speaking, the result of such a f 

an extent as I think very few people have any notion of, who have not 

“‘^loyl^Do^Ma rightly collect from your evidence generally that you consider 
the amount of employment which is likely to be guen is m 'J.' 
tion to the amount of the rates which are collected within the tlistnct l i e 
employment is diminished by the rates; but rates 

dividhalizing the responsibility ; there is no doubt of that, and that wnat 

“6o1rB°ut supposing that by diminishing the areas you increase the rates, and 
as vou^call it individualize the responsibility, do you not also at the same time 
and in the same proportion diminish the incans f 

vou have individualized the responsibility have of B"’’ o P - f 

is no doubt that there are a great many cases 111 which , 

population in those localities would be so overwhelming as *“ PJ' 
ment • but there are a great many localities that are now unable to maintain 
™e pior and I conceive'that in as much as the aggregate of extraneous aid 
would be diminished you would he materially diminishing poierty and addiii„ 

to the means of affording employment. j- areas 

6054. Would it not, in fact, be this, that though by a diminution of H e ^eas 
you might reduce the pressure on particular districts, yoiimigi - _ 

LeasTlie pressure on other districts as in the aggregate to produce, .1 no 
a smaller amount of employment, certainly not a greater 
ill the country ?-My belief is, that in the aggregate 1 would dimtmsli 
amount of pauperism, and add to the number ot the employed. , 

605 a. Mr. C/menls.] Do you consider that the revision of the electoral <1" J.ions 
is a matter of pressing importance, especially m the west . I e leve .’“I 
not done immediately all the properly in the west will be entirely annihilated 
6os6 Do vou think that it would be advisable to postpone that revision till 
the new workhouses are built, or at once to foim the new electoral <l™ns, 
and the new unions, giving to the new unions the pownr of sending “ “ 

proportion of paupers to the old workhouses till the new workhouses ■> ® 

Lon the same^ principle as counties now send patients to lunatic 
Iransider that every hour that the revision ot the electoral du isions is 
is addino- to the evils of Ireland, and also to the pauperism of it 1 do not -ee 
why the absence of the new pool-houses should prevent the 
electoral divisions; it might prevent the division of them into two or three 
unions, but it need not at all interfere with the division of them into new elec- 

‘"fojt'Tr present state of things in the west is, that there are very large 
unions, and that Hie size of the unions renders it difficult for the _ 

vestigate properly the cases of applicants for rebel ; is not that so . It is . there 

L58°’'lLuld'it not take a long time to build additional workhouses for those 

unions? — It would take a year. „ . . « 

6059. Do you think they would be built and ready for occupation m a year , 

— I have no doubt of it. . . r 

6060. Were the old workhouses built and ready for occupation in a year from 
the time they were commenced ? — No ; they were a year and a halt. _ 

6061 When did the Commissioners in Ireland first commence theiv opera- 
tions ; was it not in the autumn of 1838 ?— It was in the year m winch the poor 
law was passed. 
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6062. They commenced operations to form onions in that year?— Yes, I he- X 
lieve they diii ; very late in the year. , ,, ,1 

tiohs. Were not the first steps taken tor building the workhouses taken long 
before tlie commencement of the spring of 1839 ? — I do not know ; they began 
to form unions before they began to build the houses. I do not think our house 
was begun to be built till the year 1840 . 

6064. In short, you think that the houses for the new unions could be built 
in a year ? — I have no doubt of it. 

6065. Would you wait to the end of the year till the workhouses were ready 
for occupation before tlie unions and electoral divisions were revising ; or would 
you at once form new unions and new electoral divisions, giving them a right 
to send a certain proportion of paupers to the existing workhouspr— I would 
begin to form the electoral divisions to-morrow, if I could, for I think it is the 
most vital of all questions. 

6066. M^ould you prefer to wait till the houses were built. or would you form 
the divisions at once, and do as I suggest, viz., send a certain proportion of the 
paupers to the old workhouses:— I would form the divisions at once. 

6067. If the principle of a maximum rate on electoral divisions were estab- 

lished, what is the smallest amount that you would recommend ?— I would say 
10 s. at the least. , • c 

6068. Would you recommend a rate in aid from the other electoral divisions ot 
the union previously to obtaining assistance from extraneous resources ?— 1 would 
not; I would throw upon the electoral division the greatest amount of taxatioir 
that it was aide to bear. 

6o6g. If the principle of obtaining such a rate in aid from the rest ot tlie 
union 'were established, what do you think the largest amount should her- If 
you were to put on such a rate at all, I siiould say that it should be 2s. ; but as 
I have always said, I am quite against the princijile of it. 

6070. Do you think it would be practicable or desirable to establish a dmerent 
maximum for the preseut, till the revision of the electoral divisions has been 
completed, and to raise that maximum after such revision has been completed . 

I think that would be a very complicated question ; I should not like to give 

an opinion upon it without a great deal of consideration. 



Colonel Crofton M. Vandelcur, called in ; and Examined. 

6071. Chairman.'] YOU reside in the Kilrusli Union?— \es. 

H072. And vou were Chairman of the Board of Guardians: 1 was until i 

left the country, and then vice-guardians were appointed. 

6073. Have you property in that union ? — Yes. 

6074. Mr. G. C. Lewis^ In which electoral divisions?— In 11 out of 13 . 

6075. Chairman.] Have you taken an active part in the administration of 
relief under the poor law?— I have since the poor law was established in 

6076. Was there much distress in the Union of Kilrush? — Previously to the 
famine the workhouse was never half filled ; but since that the distress has been 
daily increasing, up to this time. 

6077. That answer will refer to the last three years and a halt . — I es_. 

6078. When were the vice-guardians appointed ?— The vice-guardiaiis were 

appointed in February 1848 . _ , t 1 r,. *1 * * 

6079. What was the reason ot their appointment? — I left the country at 

that time, and the inspector, immediately on my leaving home, found that he 
could not work with the Board of Guardians, and he requested that vice- 
guardians should be appointed. _ .1-1.5 

G080. Were the o-uardians unwilling or incompetent to discharge their duty' r 
—The guardians differed in opinion from the inspector upon the various arrange- 
ments that he wished to make, particularly with reference to the appointment ot 
the master. _ _ 

6081. Were they reluctant to be dissolved ?— No ; I may say the great majo- 
rity of them were very willing to be relieved from the trouble. _ ^ 

6082. Was the pressure of business upon the Board very great at that tune . 
—The pressure was very great ; in fact it was utterly impossible to complete the 
work in one day ; it required three days' attendance weekly at the Board. 

‘ C 6083. Were 
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6083. Were the people in a very bad state, not only as regards food, but as 
regards clothing ? — They were. ^ 

6084. Was sickness prevailing to a great extent'— Sickness was prevailing to 

1 May 1849- a most alarming extent. . ' . . ttt , n 

CoS'; Did the people bear their privations patiently r— Wondcrtally ; it was 
wonderful with what resignation they bore them, and what little outrage there 
was in the country; I may say this, to their very great credit I think there 
was not a single escort sent to the union with the meal carts, and there was not 
a single sack'of meal, except upon one occasion, ever pillaged. 

6086. Were the people satisfied with the mode in which the relief was admi- 
nistered ? — The people at that time were most grateful for the relief which was 

given to them. . .... * 

• 6087 Was there any attempt at insubordination, or any attempt to pro- 
cure an extension of relief by intimidation?— There was upon several occasions; 
and particularly upon one, when at least 3,000 people caiiie to the workhouse ; 
but It appeared to me that this was occasioned by bad advice; tliey weie 
advised to come to the workhouse, and they would then force the guardians to 
give more extended out-door relief; that was before we commenced giving 
out-door relief generally- 

6088. That was in December 1847 ? — Yes. 

6080 Did they come in large numbers to the workhouse to enforce relief . 

Yes. On one occasion I had to call out the police and some of the military to 
protect the workhouse, though fortunately nothing furtlier occurred. _ 

6000. That is the occurrence referred to by Captain Kennedy in a letter, 
December the 7th, 1847 , in which he stated, that excepting Mr. Vandeleuv, no 
other magistrate could have been found to act; and that it was entirely m con- 
sequence of your prompt and energetic conduct that disastrous results were 
averted ?~I believe so. , ... 

fioqi To what causes would you ascribe the great distress which prevailed 
throughout that union ?— There was a very large number of srna I farmers, par- 
ticularly along the sea coast. Our union is bounded on one side by the River 
Shannon, which is an arm of the sea there, and on the other side by the sea coast. 
There was a number of persons who lived with the greatest facility upon small 
holdings of two or three acres of land, and supported themselves as long as the 
potato lasted, but the moment the potatoes rotted, and were not available to tliem 
as food, those people had no other mode of subsistence ; they were by tar too 
lar^^e a number to get employment, and were thrown upon tlie poor-rate. 

6oq 2. What did they rely upon under ordinary circumstances for tiieir liveli- 
hood '—Under ordinary circumstances, in the season of the year they planted 
their acre or half acre of potatoes, which supported them during the winter ; 
and in the summer time, by selling a little fish or cutting turf, they realized 
a sufficient sum to support them during what is called the hard season of the 

■ 'fioci,. Mr. G. C. Lewis.} Did they get work in the neighbourhood ?— Yes, 
occasionally in the summer they got work among the farmers in the neighbour- 

'™6094. What was tlie rate of wages i' -Tlie rate of wages at that time was e<!. 

\V!thoat food ?— In the summer time they generally got food with that, 
and in the harvest time the wages would get up to lOd and I s. a day. 

6oq6. Has there been move distress in tlie Kilrush Union since the failure of 
the potato than in any other union in the county of Clare r— I believe there has 
been more distress in the ScavifI Union ; in the Kilrush Union tliere was a denser 
population, but there were more resources at that time than in many other unions, 

from the quantity of turf which is cut there and sent up the viver. , 

6097. Do you attribiVte the distress in that union, to a great extent, to the 
people being dependent upon the potato r — Yes. 

6098. Chairman.] In planting of the potato, did they avail tliemselves of 

manure from the sea coast ? — Yes, sea weed and sand. -i ii r 

6oqq Would the land which was cultivated with potatoes be available tor 
corn crops ?— They generally take a crop of barley or rye after they have taken 

a crop of potatoes. , c • c 

6100. Mr. G.C. Lewis.] Has there not been a large number of evictions of 
cottiers in the Kilrush' Union ?— Yes, a large number. 

Oioi. What 
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6101. What has been the principal cause of those evictions ? — The principal 
cause has boon the nonpayment of rent, and the 4 h rating clause. 

6102. Chairmaiu\ What classes of persons were evicted; were they cottiers, 
or were they farmers who held two or three acres of ground?— In fact the 
eviction extended to all classes, from the smallest to some of the largest 
occupiers. 

G103. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Did any persons leave their houses voluntarily? — 
In that union a very small proportion left their houses voluntarily. 

6104. In the great majority of cases in which houses were abandoned, was it 
owing to ejectments by the landlords, and not to any voluntary quitting of the 
houses ? — In general, in the union there was not the same abandonment of houses 
that took place in Sli go, Mayo and Kerry ; this did not take place in Clare, as far 
as my knowledge went. 

6105. Taking the two causes of the evictions, viz. the nonpayment of rent and 
the 4?. rating clause, which do you think was the more frequent cause of evic- 
tions? — Decidedly the nonpayment of rent. 

6106. Are not the two causes identical; would not the 4 L rating clause be 
the motive for evictions only where the reut had not been paid? — Decidedly; 
there were very few instances where the 4h rater was evicted, except where he 
did not pay his rent. 

6107. Would it not, then, be correct to say, that the general motive for evic- 
tions was the nonpayment of rent, strengthened by the 4 1 . rating clause? — Yes, 
tliere was a greater inducement held out for evictions, because tlie 4/. rating- 
clause became so extremely severe upon the landlord. 

6108. Chairman.] What class of landlords were they ; were they middlemen 
or owners of property ? — I may say both classes. 

6ioy. Are the estates large? — The estates in tliat part of the country are 
generally large ; there are a considerable number of middlemen still remaiiiiug ; 
and one reason to which I would ascribe the poverty of the union is, that the 
landlords have not held the estates themselves. Until the last 10 years the 
country was held under middlemen ; it is only within the last 10 years that the 
leases have been dropping out. 

6110. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think the operation of the poor law' in your 
union is to lead to the eviction of tenants ? — I think decidedly. 

6111. Has it strengthened the operation of the 4 1 . rating clause, and the fear 
of the liability to maintain those persons upon the land ? — I cannot bring to 
mind any example where tenants were put out, except where there were non- 
payments of rent; where the rents could not be collected. 

(3 11 2. Where tenants were put out, what did the landlords in general do with 
the houses r — The houses \vere generally levelled. 

6113. Is tliat a modern practice in your neighbourhood? — The practice has 
been invariable, except wliere the farms were of a certain size, and where another 
tenant was put into it ; but the class of tenants that has been lately evicted is 
tliat class of cottier tenants where their houses were worth nothing, but were an 
incumbrance upon the land. 

6114. Ill that case, would the desire of the landlord be to consolidate the hold- 
ings, and to increase the average size of the farms? — 1'es. 

6115. Would you recommend any alteration of the law with respect to the 
4/. clause ? — The 4?. clause in towns becomes exceedingly severe upon the land- 
lord. I can state that in my own instance, being a proprietor of a town where 
I have granted small allotments for houses, reserving a rent of from 3j. to 
5 5. a vear ; where a house has been built, that house has been valued at from 3 1 . 
to 4 :L, and the whole of the tenants’ improvements are valued upon me. I have 
to pay three times the reserved rent as poor-rates for them ; it becomes exceed- 
ingly severe upon landlords, and operates as the strongest inducement with them 
to get rid of that class of tenants; in fact, no landlord can po.ssibly give a site 
now for a house of that description ; it is utterly out of the question under the 
present law'. 

f)i 16. What has become in most cases of the persons who have been ejected 
from their houses in your union ? — It is ver}' difficult to say ; many of them 
have come into tlic villages and towns ; many of them have had means, and 
emigrated. There is, within my own knowledge, a vast deal of conceal- 
ment of capital, and those persons who would not pay their rent have still 
capital enough to take them out of the kingdom. 

0.34. ' C2 6117. \Mien 
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Colonel 6117. When you say that they have emigrated, do you mean that they have 

_ C.M.Vandekur. emigrated to America ?— Yes. lo t 1 

()\i8. Have others left the union and gone to other parts 01 Ireland. 'Ido 

1 May 1849. not think that that has taken place to a great extent. • - 

6119. Do you think that the majority of those who have been ejected, and 
whose houses have been pulled down, are now in the union or not? — I should 
say that the majority of them are in the union. 

6120. In what way do they contrive to exist? — Some exist by labour, others 
exist by means of funds that they have retained, and the others form a large 

proportion of those whom we are supporting on out-door relief, 

6121. Do numbers of them crowd together into small towns and villages.- 
That is the only wav of accountiug for the crowding that lias taken place. 

6122. Mr. Monsell] Do vou know that they do crowd into small towns 
and villages? — Yes, they do f but the practice adopted in our luiioii is this : 
we charge them still upon the electoral divisions when they get lodgings or 
take houses iu Kilrush, which a great many have done ; they, still are charged 
upon their electoral divisions when they become chargeable on the poor-rates. 

6123. Is the town of Kilrush much more crowded now than it was a year 

and a half ago ?— There is decidedly a larger number of that class of persons m 
Kilrush than there was formerly. ..... 

6124. Mr. G. C. Xere’is.] Do you think the electoral divisions of that union 

are too large .? — Yes; the electoral divisions of the Kilrush Union vary from 
22,000 acres to 3,000 acres. , , , .1 

612=. Can you give an idea of the extent to which -you would reduce the 
larger ones? — My own view would be that an electoral division should not exceed 
from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. 

6126. Sir R. Ferguson.'\ Would you take anything mto consideration except 
the acreao-e '’—You must certainly take other circumstances into consideration. 

6127. 'kr. G. C. Lewis How far would you take those other circumstances 
into consideration ? — Vou must take the population into consideration as well as 
the acreage; 1 would say a population not exceeding 2,000. 

6128. Would you loo'k .to the boundaries of properties^ as well?— Decidedly ; 

my impression is'that you ought to individualize responsibility as mucli as pos- 
sible, if you wish to encourage employment and check abuse. 

6129. Supposing the electoral divisions were to be diminished as you propose, 
would that increase the inequality of rating ; would not the amount of rates hi 
several of the electoral divisions be more unequal than at present ? — Undoubtedly 
the rates would vary considerably ; but that is the case at pi’csent. ^ 

6130. But if the electoral divisions were smaller, would not the inequality be 
greater than at present? — I find now in the Kilrush Union the rating of the 
smaller electoral divisions is infinitely less than upon the larger ones, which 
almost pi-oves the necessity of a reduction of the size of the area; ifjmii reduced 
the size of the electoral divisions, Killimei*, which is the smallest electoral division, 
and one or two others, would he supported at a rate of 5 s. in the pound m the 
year, when some of the larger electoral divisions would take 206', in the pound. 

6131. Are you in favour of fixing a maximum for the rating of electoral di- 

visions ? — Decidedly ; if a maximum is not fixed it throas a very great obstacle 
in the way of taking or improving land, , 

6132. At what amount would you fix the maximum? — Ihe maximum wliicli 
was named, 5 s., we should be perfectly satisfied to pay. 

6133. Do you think that is too high, or too low? — I should not say that 5 s. 
in the pound would not be too high. 

6134. Do you think that it is too low ? — I would not say that it w'as too 

low. . , 1 , 

bi35- Would you have a union rate in aid after the maximum had been 
attained ? — I conceive that a 2s. union rate will press exceedingly upon of 
our electoral divisions (there are many of our electoral divisions in the Kilrush 
Union, which for many years could not possibly support themselves without 
extraneous assistance), where by good management, and, from other reasons, 
pauperism has been kept down by the proprietors for a series of years. 

6136. Would you have a maximum rate of 6s., and then stop ? — I would wish 
to do so, but would prefer even a maximum of 106. to a union rate. 

6137. Supposing a rate is made, we will say of 26. in the pound, upon a 
certain electoral division, and that if the whole rate were collected it would pro- 
duce 
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tliice 300 Iiow much generally of such a rate is collected, • or how much of • 
each rate remains generally uncollected ? — In the Kilrush Union, till the late 
pressure, the rates were collected exceedingly well ; there was very little arrear 
due on any of .our electoral divisions. I am not sufficiently well acquainted 
with it now to give an answer, but up to last year the arrears were very light 
indeed. 

6138. Chairman.'] Do you think it would be possible- to collect a. os. rate 
fully over thp whole union ? — I do. 

6139. Mr. Monaeil] Are there not some electoral divisions in which there are 
so many paupers that even a 7 5. rate would not be sufficient to support them ? 
— There is no doubt that in many electoral divisions 2G s. in the pound would 
not be sufficient, according to tlie estimates that were made for the last rate. 

6140. Sir D. Norrej/s.] Tlie expenses were only 10s. in tlie last year? — Yes, 
that was the estimate for the last rate. 

6141. Mr. MonselL] Therefore, a difficulty of the same nature would arise in 
slopping at 7 s. as in stopping at us. in the pound? — It would. 

(1142. You have not considered how you would provide for the surplus, in 
order to keep the people alive r — My impression is, referring to the evidence of 
Mr. Stewart, that if the areas were narrowed considerably, that is, if they were 
brought to estate areas, the proprietors would 'then be induced to give a vast deal 
more emplovment; for it would be to their interest to employ every person on 
their estates, particularly if, in case of their ejecting them, they became liable 
for their maintenance.. 

6143. Chairman.] You state tliat the lessening the area of taxation will 
lead to a larger amount of employment; will not a union rate lead to the 
direct reverse ? — I should not wish to strike a union rate if I could avoid it. 
I think a union rate will decidedly check the inducement to give employment. 

(>144. Air. G. C. Lewi^.] How lately have you come from Ii’eland ?— This last 
week. 

6145. Has there been any progress made in the potato planting in your 
neighbourhood ? — I have not been in tbe country since March. 

6146. But have you had an}’ accounts from your own property upon that 
subject? — Yes, the potato planting was going on to a very considerable extent, 
there has very seldom of late years been so large a breadth of potatoes planted 
as tijisyear at so early a period. 

6147. From the preparations they are making it would appear that the people 
will rely upon the produce of the potato for their food in the ensuing year ? — 
The people are still relying upon it ; wherever they could' save or get seed they 
stinted themselves in order to sow the potato. 

C148. Do you happen to know’ what the price of seed lias been.^ — The seed is 
cheaper this year than it was last year ; we were offered potatoes for Qd. and 
7 d. a stone. 

C149. Wliat was the ordinary price ? — The- ordinary price was as low as 2 d. 
and 3^. a stone. 

6150. Mv. MonselL] Returning to the former question which I asked you 
with regard to a maximum rate, I should like again to ask you how you would 
propose to support the poor after the maximum rate had been reached and ex- 
hausted m any electoral division ? — That is a question which I do not feel myself 
competent to answer. 

61 ji. Sir Z). Norrei/s.] Do you conceive tiiat a great advantage would be 
derived from tliere being a maximum, rate beyond which the poor rate should 
mot go?— A very great advantage; whatever that rale was there ought, I should 
say, to be a maximum rate. 

6152. Mr. O'Flaherty.] Do not you conceive tliat in proportion to the size of 
the electoral divisions you might increase the maximum rate? — It 'would be 
very inconvenient having different maximum rates, in my opinion. 

6 1 53. But in fixing the proportions of the areas you might fix different maxi- 
mum rates? — By doing so, dissatisfaction would certaiuly be created. 

6154. Under ordinary circumstances you would suppose that the maximum 
rate would be sufficient for the circumstances in different electoral divisions '? 
— Yes. 

6 1.55- Chairman.] After the occasion to which you alluded in December 1847, 
did intimidation cease in the union? — It did; we had no recurrence of it; 
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Colonel ‘here was a very great pressure for relief, but there was no other mslance of 

C. iW. Vandeleur. intiniidtVtion. „ 

6106. It has been stated that there was a vast number of evietions m the 

i May 1849. union ; did tliat fact come within your knowledge ?— I am certainly aware that 
a great many evictions took place, but as to the exact number 1 am not aware 
of the data upon which Captain Kennedy made his return. ' ai • i ..i » 

6 h 7. The population is stated to be 82,000 and odd; do you thmk that 
12,000, or 13,000 persons, one-seventli of the whole, could have been evicted 
within the year ? — I am very sceptical in believing that such a large number 
could have been evicted; I think Captain Kennedy s i-eturn must go over a 
loncer period ; such a number could not have been evicted in the year. 

6158. Do you conceive that the workhouse test is applicable to the condition 
of the people in the Kilrush Union — I do. • * o 

61 =50. Do you consider that it is an effectual test against impostuie . 

We considered the workhouse to be the only eflectual test we could apply, and 
I think so still. From what I have seen myself, I should say that it is utterly 
impossible, in many cases, to detect imposture without the workhouse test , 
and unless it is applied for a considerable length of time, it is not sufhcieut. 

I have known cases where we have taken paupers into the workhouse tor a 
week or ten days, conceiving that we might test them in tiiat way. During 
the time of pressure we passed them through the house, and then put them 
upon out-dooi- relief; but I foimd that when that system became know", they 
used to come in and stay a week or ten days in the house lot the purpose of 
being put on out-door relief; and we were obliged to stop that system Tiiey 
• were mlling to undergo ten days’ confinement lu tlie workhouse m order to be 

nut upon out-door relief. i- j „ 

^ 6\ 60 But without such a prospect of receiving out-door relief, do you con- 
ceive that any but the really destitute would submit to the discipline of the 

workhouse? — I conceive not. . o',, r,,- 

6i(ii. Is it your opinion that the machmery of the poor law is effectual for 
its purpose, and also economical'i-I conceive tliat if it is we 1 managed and 
in proper hands, it is so; but from my own experience I sliould state that tlie 
constitution of Boards of Guardians requires to be altered coiisiderablyx 

6162 Tiie question had reference not to the Boards of Guaruians, but to the 
paid officers ?— The amount of the salaries of tlie paid officers depmds ',yj' 
upon the recommendations of the Boards of Guardians. What I find fault with 
is, that in very few cases, if the majority of the Board of Guardians pass a reso- 
Intion raising a salary, the Poor-law Commissioners seldom step in to pres eiit it. 

6163. Do you thii the officers employed are too numerous or too lug ily 
paid generally?— Ill many cases I think they were too highly paid ; that is, that 

the Board could get the same service done for less money. 

6164. Did the blame of that rest in the first instance with the guardians, and 

next with the Commissioners, who sanctioned the extravagance of the guardians 
—I conceive so. What I proposed myself was, that a scale of salaries should be 
laid down generally for all the workliouses, winch would prevent tliat which 
continually occurs at the Boards of Guardian, vis. the officers, through their 
friends who are on the Board, pressing for advances ot salary. ^ 

6165. Sir R. Ferguson.'] What do yon consider to be the defects m the coii- 
stitiition of the Boanls of Guardians 1—1 consider that the Boards of Guaidians 

are too large in general. „ . . o -tu.^ 

6166. Would you p'opose to alter the qualification m any way i Uie qualih 

cation in many cases is not high enough. 

6167. Chairman.'l Do you think that by raising the qualification } ou vou d 
obtain a more intelligent class of guardians, or that you wou e ao e p 
guardians at all ?— Frbm my own experience, I would much sooner have a fe\ 
intelligent guardians than a large number elected on a lower qualmcation. 

6168. ^n-D.Norreys.] Do you think the confusion into winch the dffair=^ 
the Kilrush Union have fallen might have been avoided, had_ the ^^^^duct of the 
guardians of the Kilrush Union been different from what it was?— Will }OU 
allow me to say that there was no confusion till after the vice-guardians were 

appomted^^^ J/onseH.] You say that the affairs of the union were not in con- 
fusion before the vice-guardians were appointed ; are they in collision now . 
—I should wish to state that the vicc-guardians took up the attaiva ot^^tne 
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union at the time the pressure of the famine came upon us, and the vice-guar- 
dians were placed in a most difficult position ; theywere without local knowledge, ^ 
and entirely dependant upon the information conveyed to them by the relieving 
officers. 

til 70. Mr. Clements.'] In short,, you mean that you conceive that the vice- 
guardians, from want of local knowledge, were incompetent to perform their 
duties? — In the first instance they were placed in a position which rendered it 
e.xceedingiy difficult for them to check the imposture practised upon them ; from 
the increasing number of applicants, the house, and the auxiliary house which 
we had at that time, were crowded to excess. 

6171. Monsell.] Did the affairs of the union under the vice-guardians 
get into confusion ? — The vice-guardians not being able to collect sufficient funds 
to meet the expenses were obliged to go into debt. 

6 1 72. Are you aware of the fact, that when Mr. Stewart came down to inquire 
about the number of paupem that were alleged to come from his property, the 
books were in such a state of confusion that he had to occupy many days in 
examining them in order to find out what number of persons ought to have 
received relief, coming from Ids property ? — The reason of that was, that the 
books of tlie relieving officer are kept in this way by order of the Commis- 
sioners : as the pauper applies, and demands relief, he is entered. But there 
were no townland books kept at that time, and therefore it was impossible for 
the relieving officers to make out the lists without going over all the books from 
the commencement. I had previously to leaving the chair directed townland 
lists to be kept, but it was not followed up by the vice-guardians. 

61 73. Chairman.] When you spoke of confusion did you refer to the manage- 
ment of the workhouse, and an accurate discrimination of persons receiving- 
relief, or to confusion in the finances only? — At that time, when I left the chair, 
if my recollection serves me, the union was very little in debt. 

6174. But after you had left the chair, and before the vice-guardians were 
appointed, do you conceive that the workhouse was well managed and relief 
adequately administered according to the terms of the law by the guardians? — 

I believe it was to the best of their ability, except tliat there was one subject 
which was the cause of a disgreement between myself, Captain Kennedy and 
the Board, which was the appointment of a master. 

6175. Sir D. A'orreys.] Captain Kennedy has given this description of the 
Kilrush Board of Guardians, in a letter dated 24 th Febmary 1848 : “Avery 
few of the guardians, I am sorry to say, know or understand anything about the 
financial condition or prospects of the union, and nothing but the striking or 
levying a rate brings tlie matter home to them. There was but 50 in the 
treasurer’s hands yesterday, and unpaid bills amounting to nearly 1,OOOL 
Captain Mann’s bill for rve meal, for out-door relief, amounted to 120/., and he 
refused any further supply till paid. The Board adjourned till Friday (to-mor- 
row) to see the treasui-er (who was absent), and solicit an advance. This I have 
reason to believe he will not make.” Do you consider tijat statement of the 
manner in which tlie affairs of tlie union were managed is a correct statement ? 
— That statement is perfectly correct. 

tii7(i. This refers to the Board of Guardians ? — Yes. 

6177. If that be a sample of the conduct of tlie guardians, will you explain 
your previous answer, in which you stated that you did not think their conduct 
Jiadled to the confusion of the aftairs of the union ? — I believe the guardians at 
that time did their utmost to levy a rate. You will see, from Captain Kennedy’s 
Report, that there was no unwillingness to levy a rate, or in the ratepayers 
to pay as far as they were able ; but the Commissioners had directed the value 
struck to be levied by two instalments, which had caused them much delay and 
difficulty in getting in the money. 

6178. Mr. Clements.] What were their debts ?— Their debts did not exceed 
from 1,000 /. to 1 , 500 /., with a large amount of rates due. 

6179. What are the debts now? — The debts are now 11,000/. 

G180. Do you think that if the Board of Guardians had continued in office the 
number of persons relieved would have reached the great number that it has 
done ? — 1 think there would have been considerably more chance of the lists 
being scrutinized, though I must say tliatthe vice-guardians have taken a great 
deal of trouble, on many occasions that I was witness to, to scrutinize the lists; 
but they met with difficulty and opposition upon every side. I think it is ex- 
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ceeilingly ilifficiiU for them to know the real circumstances of applicants for 
* I'dicf 

6181. If they have taken trouble, has that trouble been attended with success r 
—For one they may put off there may be ten put on. * 0 t-i 

tuSe. Practically, are the impostures carried 011 to a great extent . iney 
are ; there is no question about it : and under the present system and the huge 
monster you have to relieve, it is practically almost impossible to prevent it. 

6 1 S3. Had YOU a temporary inspector previously to the dismissal 01 the looara 
of Guardians? — Yes. . , 

6184. Chairman.^ Are all sorts of pretences resorted to to obtain out-dooi 
relief' — Yes. A man would change his clothes and put on rags for the occa- 
sion Thev would bring fraudulent certificates that the laud_ had been given 
up, and false certificates of poverty ; and the system of borrowing children was 

not unknown. . .... n hm * 

61 85. Of what class of persons were the relieving officers ?— Ihey were not, 

in my opinion, of the proper class. . 11 - 'pi 

6i8t). Mr. Clments.'\ ‘What number of relieving officers had jou.-— Uieic 
were eight relieving officers. 

6187. CAciman!] AVere thev too numerous?— No. 

6188. Were tliey too highly paid?— The relieving officers at that time were 
not too highly paid. 

61 So. You do not consider that they were jiersons competent to discharge the 
important office entrusted to them ?— The men were elected, not for their com- 
petence, but from being brothers, cousins, or relations ot tlie guardians. 

^ 6100. If so great favouritism prevailed, do you think that was a fit Boaid to 
trust tlie disbursement of public money to ?— No ; that was one of the reasons 
whv I mvself recommended that the Board of Guardians should be dissolved. 

6101 "Mr. Clements:] Bad as the Board of Guardians was, you would prefer 
the paid Board to vice-gnardians?— At that time I had not any experience of 

vice-guardians. „ . ... ,, 

61 O'* But now, with j-our experience of vice-guardians, which w;ould you 
prefer, the vice-guardians or a paid Board of elected guardians, such as you had 
before r— I would prefer vice-guardians to a Board of elected guardians, duung 
the present pressure of business, if’ I was not on the spot. In that part of the 
country I am almost the only resident proprietor, and if _I leave the country 
there is scarcely any other person who can attend to the busniecs. _ 

6193. Chairman.'] If you are present is your advice followed .—It is, except 

in this very point, the appointment of officers. . , * *1 

6104. Mr. Clemenis:] I wish to have your opinion with reference to the 
unions generally; speaking from the experience you !iave_ had of_ 

<ruardians and vice-guardians, which do you think would, m a period of diffi- 
cultv, be most eft’ective, Boards of Guardians or vice-guardians ?-ln the most 
distressed unions the work was so great, consequent on being obliged to attend 
almost daily, that it was impossible to get the Board of Guardians to do 
it. I would say that a few members of the Board attended pretty regulaidy; 
but of the great maiorify, it was impossible to secure their attendance, ihey 
were living at great distances, and being farmers and tradesmen, you could not 
expect them to give more than one clay in the w'eek to the administration of the 
law. We have not a class of people who can give up their time two or thiee 
days a week to it, and therefore the work fell upon very few. _ 

010=;. But with your experience of the two systems of administration, wh cli 
would' you choose 'in a distressed union?— In a distressecl union, where the 
labour is very great, and tlie financial state of the union will not admit of col- 
lecting sufficient rates, I should say paid officers would be almost necessary. 
6iu6. Mr. MonselL] Is the financial state of the Kilrush Union, m point of 

fact, 'improved since you have had vice-guardians?— It was utterly impossible 
for the guardians to raise sufficient rates to meet the increasing expenses ; and in 
consequence of that, and of our being forced to get extraneous aid, viee-guar- 
dians were appointed. In my opinion the Government w'ere not disposed to give 
assistance, except where their own officers were appointed. \ ^ 

believe that it was their wish that paid officers should be appointed in all unions 
which could not support themselves. t j i 

6107. Sir D. Norret/sr^ The vice-guardians found the union demoralized, and 
thev were not able to bring it up to a good state of things r— If you call this 
“ demoralization ; 
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demoralization ; they were not able to pay their way with a valuation of 00,000 1. 
and a population of 82,000. 

6198. Chab'inan.'] You recommended the dissolution of the oi-dinary Board ? 
— I agreed witli Captain Kennedy in recommending tlie dissolution of the 
Board. 

6199. Colonel Dunne.'] Are you aware of an Act called the Subletting Act? — 
I recollect tlie old Subletting Act. 

C200. Do not you think that the repeal of that Act has been one of the greatest 
causes of over-population ? — There is no doubt it has been ; taking awav the 
chock that Act gave to subletting has been the great cause of the over-population. 

6201. Tlie landlords have had no power to prevent people over-crowding the 
estates? — No, where leases existed. 

C202. Therefore by the repeal of the Subletting Act all the power of the land- 
lords checking over-crowding has been removed ? — Yes. 

6203. Chairman.] Are there any other points upon which you wish to make 
any observations r — I should be anxious that if any change were made in the 
electoral divisions, they should be reduced to as near the area of estates as pos- 
sible, £0 that proprietors managing their estates with due care, and laying out 
their money should iii some degree reap the benefit; at present it appears to me 
that a proprietor laying out his money is burning the candle at both ends, having 
no protection from unlimited rates. 
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Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



Thomas Ware, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

6204. Sir D. T\orreys.] W^ILL you state how long you have been acquainted 
■with the Union of Mallow ; and whether you have property within it, and within 
any other unions?— I have been connected with the Ma'llow Union since the 
first formation of it ; I have property in the union, and I have property in other 
unions. ^ 

G205. Are you a magistrate acting within the union, and how long have you 
been so: -I am a magistrate acting within the union, ami I have been so' for 
25 or 30 years; I have been a magistrate ever since 1822. 

6206. Did you for some time act as an elected guardian I I did. 

6207. Have you been officially connected with the union, and dtirin» that 

period have circumstances thrown the actual management of the union into your 
hands ?— On the formation of the union I was appointed vice-chairman, and I 
havp now for a considerable time been chairman ; during the time I was vice- 
chairman almost the entire responsibility that is attached to offices of that kind 
fell upon my shoulders ; for the chairman, Lord Doneraile, very seldom attended 
and when he was present he did not usually take the cliair. ^ 

6208. Will you state the population, area and valuation of the Union of Mal- 
low . — llie population of the union, according to the census of 1841 , is 63,282 ; 
the area is 156,285 acres; and the valuation is 122 , 708 ?. 12 s. 

6209. During the y^ear in which Sir John Burgoyne’s commission was in 
operation, did a great number of poor people require assistance in your union r 
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great many required assistance, and an immense proportion got it who, in 

my opinion, did not require it. • i ^ t 1 • ? 

’d2io. Can you state the greatest number that were relieved ? — 1 think it was 
about 25,000 in the union. , . 1- r 

6211. Do you believe that the local committees under whom that rcliei was 
distributed, generally acted judiciously or otherwise.^-—! do not think there vvas 
sufficient intelligence frequently at hand or available to constitute people capable 
of acting judiciously, and in consequence of that I think a great deal oi bad 
manao'ement took place. c 

621^2. Will 5'ou describe generally the Union of Mallow ; what proportion ot 
it should you say consists of land worth 10 an acre, and npwards, and what 
proportion consists of lands worth less than 10 s. an acre? — I could not give the 
Li4ble return ; there is a large extent of the union mountain land arid land 
that has been reclaimed within late years from iiiountain, and capable only 
of producing barley, oats, and potatoes ; and there is a very large tract capable 
of producing wheat, fine wheat land ; I could not state the extent. 

6213. On the cessation of gratuitous relief being given during the year 1847 
did many persons apply to the workhouse for admission ?— I have a document 
here, an unsougbt-for one, a return of one of the relieving officers, which he made 
on the 3 d of February 1848 , which was six months after the cessation of out-door 
relief. He gives a return of the niunber of paupers from liis own electoral divi- 
sion, and he states the townlands that the paupers belong to, and at the bottom 
be puls this note : “ Since the 9 tb of August last I have bad but one case ot 
application from the townland of Tureen cluivgeable to the Balbnatnona clcctoial 
di^sion, and this family remained in the house only two days ; the daily rations 
for that townland last summer were 453 .” I think it right to mention at the 
same time, that I am a proprietor in that electoral division ; and the greater part 
of the time that this out-door relief ivas given, both I and the rector ot tlie pansli, 
who are two of the most active persons, and most capable of managing the out- 
door relief, the Burgoyne relief, w'ere laid up with fever taken at one of our 
weekly meetings, so that great abuses crept in at the time in consequence ot the 
affairs of the electoral division being left in bands which were not capable or 
honest enough to manage it. . . . , 

6214. Can vou state by what unions the Mallow Union is suiTotmcied, and in 
which of those unions out-door relief has been or is m the course of being gnen r 
—The Kanturk Union bounds it at one part, and the Kilmallock Union, the 
Fermov Union, and the Cork Union bound it at the other parts. 1 do not tlmik 
any out-door relief has been given in the Cork Union, and 1 believe it is not given 
now in the Fermoy Union, but it was given last year. ^ 

621-1. It has been suggested that the formation of a railvtay through the 
Union of Mallow has been the cause of there being less pauperism 111 tliat district 
than in the districts which surround it; is that the fact ?— I think that has been 
an assistance to us, but not to the extent that I have heard many people allege ; 
the railroad runs through there about 18 J miles of our union, and it runs 
16 miles through another union, that of Kilmallock, in winch _ muon, a short 
time ago, out-door relief to the extent of 16,000 rations was given; there ore 
I do not attribute so much effect to the railway as many people attribute to it. 

6^16. Sir R. Fernuson.'] Do you know how many peop^c emploved by 

the "Great Southern and Western Railway in the Union of Mallow, and what 
proportion of them were natives of the place?— I cannot give an answer to that 
?-enerallv, but the nearest approximation which I can give iR fjom the book 
wldch rbroiight over ; a book designed by myself for the use of the guardians 
and which shows the number m one electoral division tlrat were employed by 

that the electoral division through which the railway 

^^6218. Is it near it?— Yes, the nearest point is within a mile of it. _ 

62 iq. Mr. MonseU.l Will you be so good as to state, by reference to tins 
paper, the amount of the expenditure in the Kilmallock Union 111 the past yeai . 
L-The expense in the electoral divisions of that union vanes from li'. (id. to 

4i. 7£?. in the pound. . , ^ 11 

6220. Sir 2 >. Abrreys.j Have you the numbers from tins particular townland 
to which you have referred that were employed by the railway ? Ihe numbers 
,vere 20 or 23 . 622, . Out 
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6221. Out of Iiow many able-bodied ? — I cannot say bow many able-bodied, 
but it was out of a population of 2,500 of that class that may be entitled to 
I'clief; that is the only class that is mentioned in tlie book. 

6222. Did you take any means of ascertaining the number of artizans and 
labourers belonging to the Union of Mallow who were emjdoyed upon the rail- 
way? — I have not the number of labourers except for that towriland ; but with 
regard to the number of artizans, upon seeing 40 stonecutters at work at the 
bridge, I made it my business to inquire of persons locally acquainted with 
people of that class, and I found that there M'cre but two belonging to Mallow', 
or the immediate vicinage ; whether there were any belonging to a more distant 
part of the union I cannot say; but yesterday week, at a short distance from 
the town of Mallow, I found 30 men in a gang at work on the railroad, and the 
people of the locality were inclined to drive them away, inasmuch as they were 
all strangers from a distant place; and it was necessary to have a patrol of 
police engaged there, in order to prevent any outbreak. 

C223. To what do you attribute the comparatively greater freedom of Mallow' 
from the burthen of ])auperism than the districts that surround it? — I must go 
back to the period of tlie formation of the union in order to state that. "When the 
union was originally formed, in the electoral division in which I reside, the parties 
who were most interested by jjroperty in the electoral division sought to return 
three guardians for it ; but the Roman-catholic clergyman of the parish thought 
he was the person best entitled to nominate the guardians, and he accordingly 
put in nonunation three small farmers, of a class such as you would best under- 
stand by my mentioning that one of them was the son-in-law of a woman who 
had nursed some members of my family. Tlie parties who were put in nomina- 
tion by the landed proprietry of the district were the eldest sou of Mr. Newman, 
a large landed propi’ietor and a resident, giving very great employment; the 
next was Mr. James Delacour, treasurer of the county of Cork, who was married 
to one of the co-heiresses of another very large estate in the electoral division ; 
and the third was my younger brother, residing there, but not possessed of any 
property in tliat part of the union. The result of that election was, that the 
gentlemen candidates, as I may call them, were declared to be defeated; but 
such circumstances came out in the course of the election as induced us to call 



for an inquiry, which w'as held by Mr. Voules, Assistant Poor-law Commissioner. 
He pledged all tlie candidates to abide by Ins decision ; and after his investiga- 
tion he required the three quasi elected guardians to resign, in consequence of 
what appeared upon tlie inquiry of the vitiation and alteration and forgery of 
the voting papers. In consequence of what came out on that investigation, it 
was found necessary to hold an inquiry into the conduct of the police who had 
been concerned in the distribution and' collection of the voting papers, and that 
inquiry was made by three stipendiary magistrates. The police employed 
counsel, and we on the opposite side also did so. The result of that was, tliat 
several of the police were dismissed, and others of them punished ; there was a 
vitiation of papers proved and a forgery of papers, and a variety of other mat- 
ters that I cannot recollect; but I recollect perfectly well, that the Government 
left us to pay the costs of the prosecution to the tune of 100/. 

6224. Did this investigation arouse the attention of the property of the union 
to the necessity of selecting their own guardians ? — It did ; that is the reason why 
I mentioned that. On tlie next election we returned proper elected guardians, 
and we saw, from the result of that inquiry, that there was a power in our bauds, 
if jiropcrly exercised, to enable us to get proper guardians. In many of the other 
instances we had been very much annoyed, and our progress impeded by tlie 
description of guardians returned for the electoral division of Mallow ; but by 
procuring proxies and proxy votes, and appealing to the good sense and discre- 
tion of the respectable ratepayers of that district, we succeeded, after a desperate 
contest, in ousting the objectionable candidates. 

6225. Chairman.'] Upon u'liat points were they objectiouable? — They were 

a lower class of persons, and move iiiidiiied to throw the union into confusion, 
and make the Board-room the theatre of party spirit, than to carry on the affairs 
of the union properly. They were iiielined to introduce^ questions unconnected 
with tlie business of the Board-room, political questions, in fact ; and tiiey aided 
and assisted vis far as thev could, and for a short time they succeeded in throa ing 
the power of admitting paupers into the house out of the hands of the guardians 
into the hands of an irresponsible power in the town of Mallow. _ _ 
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62-26. What body was that?— The party was headed at the time by repealers 
and the Roman-catholic clergymen resident in the district. One great grievance 
we suffered from was this, that they, by the instrumentality of one or two guar- 
dians of that class in Mallow, put people into the house who were unfit objects 
for admission into the house. 

6226*. Sir D. Norret/s.} Do you consider that one of the first principles ot 
the good management ot a district is, for the proprietors of the district so to 
combine as to get the best men they can as elected guardians in the district? — 
Certainly ; and we did succeed in Mallow in getting, in place of those whom I 
call objectionable guardians, three most excellent guardians ; and I may nien- 
tion that two of those are Roman-catholics, Mr. Bourke ayd Mr. O’Connor ; so 
that there has been no party spirit exhibited in that respect. 

6227. In the practical management of your union, what has been your chief 
principle of action; have you paid great attention to the state of your funds at 

all times? Alwavs ; we have endeavoured always to have funds in advance, 

and succeeded, except in one instance, where we required some small assistance 
for a short time; we never allow bills to run in arrear. We always pay con- 
tractors and any outlay except minor things at the moment. 

6228. You, as chairman, consider it your duty- to watch the progress of the 
collection of the rate with great care : — Certainly. 

6220. Do you think that confidence has been created among the ratepayers 
in the conduct of the Board which has tended to facilitate the good manage- 
ment of the union?— I am sure of it; and there is a good feeling existing 
among the memliers of the Board. 1 • , • 

62^0. Have you found it necessary always to be very particular in making 
all the officers of the house attend to their specific duties ?— As far as we could ; 
we have got very good officers now, I think. , ^ ,. 

6231. Have vou had any difficulty in finding a sufficient number of guardiaus 

to undertake the superintendence of all the details of the house management?-— 
Y’e had at first a difficulty, but not lately ; latterly we have had a very good 
attendance in that way, and particularly by those two or three gentlemen I 
mentioned as the guardians of the electoral division of Mallow', wliom 1 look 
upon as some of the best guardians we have. • • , 

6232. Have you -found that practically there has been any superiority of the 
■ex-officio guardians over the elected guardians in respect of the general mimage- 
mentof thermion?— I think there is greater intelligence, and mdependeuce, 
and honesty of feeling among the ex-officio guardians than among many of the 
elected guardians ; they are persons in a higher grade. 

b'233. On what do you chiefly rely for preventing the pressure of pauperism, 
01- do you tliink that the workliouse test, properly applied, is suffieirat ?— We 
have found it so heretofore, and if we had sufficient accommodation, i tliink we 
should have more power in applying that test ; but there is one great difficulty m 
the law : I do not think we have sufficient power to punish the paupers who 
elope from the workhouse, in many cases taking the clotiies of the union with 
them, and getting employed outside ; they leave their wives and families charge- 
able, and we cannot catch them. . 

6234. Mr. S. Adair.'] You have the power of summoning them before the 
petty sessions, and a magistrate may inflict punishment upon them ?— Yes, but 
we do not find it efficacious; it frequently occurs that a pauper will refuse to 
work ; it is a very constant thing in the workhouse, and wc cannot enforce 
labour at all. Where a pauper is sent to the county gaol to be punished, lie 
gets clear away from that, and he leaves his family chargeable, and we cannot 

catch him. . . -t 

6235. Is it the custom in the Mallow Dnion to give union clothes as soon as 
the parties enter the house, or do they wait till the parties have been in the 
house for some days, arid arc therefore likely to remain ?— Tlic day of meeting 
of the Board is the time at which parties should get the muon clothes put upon 
tliein, after they pass the Board ; every pauper, except he is incapacitated by 
illness, is brought before the Board on the day of meeting ; we pay very great 
attention to the admission of paupers. 

6236. Sir R. Ferguson.] Have you ever tried any system of punishing, by 

short imprisonments in the workhouse, any paupers in the house who refused to 
^vork? I do not thiuk we have any adequate place for inflicting that punish- 
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G237. Have you no black hole - — Tliere was soraetliing like a black hole in the 
workhouse, and’ three or four boys who were shut up in ii knocked It to pieces. 

6238. What punishment was inflicted upon those boys ?— I do not remember ; 
it was an old transaction, many years ago; but we have now the power of 
punisliiiig refractory boys, which is found very efficacious for this or any other 
offence, by a slight flogging. 

6239. that is in case of larceny? — We have the power of inflicting it in the 
pooi'houSe. 

6240. Do you ever take means, by stopping the food of the paupers, or any 
other means of that kind, to compel them to work ?— Upon the last matter_ of 
importance that appeared, viz., a complaint made by the master of able-bodied 
and healthy paupers refusing to work, the question was put to the master by me 
whether he had the power of inflicting punishment by stopping part of their 
food from them ; and he said he had not, for that in the hail where they 
o-encrally get their food he could not, witli the great numbers there were, prevent 
the paupers from giving something to the person wlio was supposed to be under 
punishment; they perhaps stopped the milk, dr something of that kind. 

G241. Could not he keep the man in the yard and give him his meals at 
another time ? — I do not know ; I can only generally state tliat the master has 
invariably reported to us, and we liave been satisfied with the fact, that he has 
not the means of doing so ; perhaps it is from the imperfect construction of the 
house. 

6242. Have the visiting committee ever attempted to inflict a punishment of 
that kind ? — They have turned their attention to it. 

C243. able-bodied pauper out of the house for refusing 

to work? — We did. 

6244. What was the effect of that?— On the occasion I allude to we selected 
a certain number of paupers, who themselves and their families were in good 
health, and we made an entry on our book that those p'arties should be dismissed, 
as not being, as we conceived, fit objects for relief, giving direction to the relieving 
officers of the different districts that they belonged to, to keep a sharp eye upon 
them, to see that they came to no injury outside ; I saw some of those parties 
again in the house, and I did not hear any complaint of them with respect to 
Avork ; but, generally speaking, we are not able to enforce labour in the work- 
house. 

G245. You seem to have succeeded in enforcing it in that case ?~We did, in 
some degree ; but it is labour that is not worthy of being called labour. 

624G. Colonel Dumie.'\ Have you the power of stopping the food of paupers 
in the liouse? — Yes, 

6247. Mr. P. Scrope.'] Have the able-bodied paupers any great objection to 
going into the workhouse? — They will not go into our workhouse as long as 
they can find employment outside ; they go in and try it for a week, and then 
they go out again. 

6248. Supposing you set them to work outside, and they refused to work, and 
did not exert themselves propcrl}', and you punished them by sending them into 
the Avorkhouse, do not you think that they would exert themselves more out of 
doors ? — We have no out-door relief in that union ; we have no power of testing 
tine pauperism in that Avay. I haA'e known a pauper apply in the Board 
room for admission iuto the house, and one of the guardians offered him 
task-work, and the man refused it, but said that he would Avork by the day for 
him at a very Ioav rate of wages ; and this guardian, who is a magistrate, replied, 
that he would not employ Iiim by the day, because he kncAV bin; to be such an 
idle fellow, that hoAvevev low the rate of wages was he ■would not be Avorth it, if 
paid by the day, but be offered to give him task-work, at Avhich he might earn as 
little as 6tZ., or as much as 1^., a clay; the man refused to take that kind of 
Avork, and Avas eventually admitted iuto the poorhouse. 

G249. That is not the general character of the labourers of that district ?— I do 
not think itis ; I think the able-bodied people of our district make great exertions 
to avoid coming into the Avorkhoiise, and endure, in many instances, great, misery 
before they come into the house, because it severs them from their holdings and 
tenements. 

G250. If they can get living Avages outside, they are not Avilling to come in, 
and they endeavour to cam those wages? — I am satisfied they would do so. 

0.34.* v> 3 6251. Sir 
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6251. Sir D. I^orreys.'] Haye the guardians found that taking small portions 
of land outside the workhouse for the purpose of employing tlie able-bodied 
paupers has been beneficial?— Certainly; but there is one difficulty connected 
•with that employment which perliaps 1 may be allowed to state, that, with the 
exception of one instance, we have failed as yet in procuring stewards to remain 
over those men and keep them at work, and keep them from slipping away, and 
idling and roving about the country. "We met with one instance of a man who 
did his duty in that way, and he was peculiarly trained for it, because ho had 
been the assistant for many years of the person who held the tolls of the fairs and 
customs in the town of Mallow, and consequently had been in the habit of keep- 
ing a very strict band, and fighting a good deal, and making his way with that 
class of persons. 

6252. You found it difficult to obtain efficient stewards: — ^Yes. 

6253. Mr. P. Scrope.'] Did you pay them sufficiently to make it wortl) their 
while to undertake it r— Yes, we did, as far as giving what the people thought 
was the proper rate of wages ; they were not paupers ; they wei’e ward-masters 
or stewards. 

6254-5. What amount of wages did they get ? — Probably as high as 7 s. a week; 
■v\’e thought that sufficient for that class ot persons. 

6256. Sir i?. Had they rations?— Yes ; their wages and rations 

were equal together to 10 s. a week. 

6257. Sir D. l^orveys!^ Have the Board been successful at all in producing 
manufactures of any kind within the workhouse: — We have had some spinning 
and carding and weaving carried on in the workhouse, and making stockings ; and 
latterly Ave have made an attempt to introduce the making a particular kind of 
shoes, wooden shoes. I visited tlie gaol of our county, which is most beautifully 
inanao-ecl by Mr. Lloyd, and that is one of the articles I saw them producing 
there,\nd I endeavoured to introduce it into ouv union house. The first attempt 
was a complete failure ; we employed a man who was capable ot instructing, and 
we selected a dozen intelligent boys and placed them under lilm,’ his duty being 
to direct them ; but we found that that was a complete failure ; they would not 
work in that Avay. We then changed it, and employed the man at a stated 
price to make those shoes, giving him assistance such as he could extract from 
the boys ; and since that change (Avhy or Avherefore I do not knoAv), the thing 
has been going on a great deal better, and they have made excellent articles in 
Avooden-soled shoes, some covered with leather and some witli canvas. _ We also 
found great benefit from that in this way; it Avas a great temptation to the 
paupers, before the introduction of those shoes ; Avlien they were admitted into 
the house, they got a good pair of leather shoes, and they very frequently eloped 
in order to sell those shoes. 

6258. Do you consider that any circumstances connected with the valuation of 
the Union of’M allow have been favourable to its management r— I do ; I think the 
valuation has been of great importance in reference to its management. 

6259. In what respect:— I think the valuation is, comparatively speaking, a 
fair valuation, comparing it with the A^aluation of neighbouring unions, and it 
has thrown such a proportion of rate on the landlords and on the occupiers, as is 
not seen at all, I believe, in the neighbouring union ofKanturk; and it has there- 
fore given all parties an interest in the good management of the union. 

C260. In respect of your collection of rates, have you had any great difficulty, 
and Avhat means have you generally taken to compel the collectors to be regular 
in their collection ?— Our former rates probably occupied in the collection a little 
more time than was right ; but on the last occasion Ave divided the union into 
four districts in the place of three ; and we made it a condition Avitli the col- 
lectors that they Avere not io be paid any part of the poundage till the Avhole 
of the accounts were cleared. 

6261. Did you find it requisite to take notes or bills from the collectors, pay- 
able at certain periods, so as to fix the periods of their collection, and did you find 
that successful r— We have found that very successful ; we have made this regu- 
lation with the collectors, that they should pay up the amount of their collection 
in three different instalments, payable at stated intervals of iwo, four, and six- 
months ; and as a kind of security to compel them to abide by their agreement, 
Ave require them to pass notes, in which they are joined by other solvent partip^ as 

securities, 
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securities, which notes are transferable to the bank to be discounted if we think it 
reijuisitc, if they do not pay up within the stated time. 

62G2. Sir if. Ferguson^ Did you ever discount any of those notes ? — We have 
never had occasion to do so. 

62G3. That is merely in the nature of an additional security? — Yes ; but they 
have been countersigned by me as chairman, and sent to tlie bank ; and the par- 
ties know that they are in tlie bank, and liable to be sued for. 

G2G4. Sir D. J^orreys.'] The Board has lately sent a memorial to the House 
of Commons, in which they pray that a greater power of punishing should be 
given them in case of neglect, or refusal of the paupers to » ork ? — Greater power 
of enforcing the rules and regulations of the house. 

G265. Do you think it would be safe to entrust to the Board so great a power 
■as that of dismissing a pauper because of his refusal to work'? — Our Board en- 
tertain the opinion that it would ; they passed a resolution to that effect, a copy 
of wljich I have here ; and they applied‘to the Poor-law Commissioners that they 
mio’iit be allowed to do so, and the Commissioners refused to sanction it. 

G2G6. Colonel Did the Mallow Board suggest the kind of punish- 

ment ' — They suggested dismissal, leaving it to the good sense and discretion of 
the Board not to exercise that power improperly. 

62G7. Sir D. Norreys.'] Has the offence of desertion of wives and chUdren 
increased very much in the union, and have the Boai’d made any application to 
the Poor-law Commissioners to euable them to put a stop to that.' — The very 
last resolution that we addressed to the Commissioners was come to in conse- 
Cjuence of the master reporting the fact of male paupers quitting the house, and 
taking with them the union clothes, and leaving tlieir wives and children 
behind them ; it was in consequence of tliat that we addressed to them that 
resolution, and requested to have the power of dismissing the wives and children 
who remained. 

6268. Sir li. Ferguson.'] MTiat steps do you take to punish the persons who 
left their wives and children behind ? — Unless we catch them we cannot punish 



ineiii. 

6269. What steps do you take to catch them '? — We give directions to every 
relieving officer in the district to be on the look-out for them, and when he can 
meet them to seize them ; and we give directions to all the constables of the 
district where tliey see a pauper with the stamped union clothes upon him to 
arrest Iiim, and bring him forward, and make him amenable. 

G270. Did you apply for or issue any warrant against them, or offer any 
reward for their apprehension ? — We have frequently issued warrants, and in 
some case? have succeeded in capturing the parties ; but, after a great deal of 
consideration we decided on not offering rewards, because we thought a great 
many people would quit the bouse in order to enable their friends to get the 
reward. ' 

6271. What punishment was inflicted upon those whom you caught? — They 
were taken to the magistrates’ office, -and were sent by the magistrates to the 
county gaol. 

6272. Was that found effectual ? — No. 

6273. Why not? — We have long entertained the opinion that the diet of the 
county gaol was so very good, that people had no great objection to going there, 
and I think the gaol is so crowded that the magistrates are not very well inclined 
to send parties forward there if they can avoid it, unless it is a bad case. 

G274. Sir D. F^orreys.] Do you recollect a case which occurred in the Kanturk 
Union, in which the magistrates, upon the application of the vice-guardians of 
that union, sent 149 paupers to the county goal for refusing or neglecting to 
work ill the workhouse?— I recollect the circumstance taking place ; I have no 
official knowledge of it in any way, but it made a great noise in the country at 
the time ; the people passed through the town of Mallow on their way to the 
gaol. 

6275. Mr. Monsell.] Do you knoiv, in point of fact, that those persons did go 
into the county gaol of Cork ? — I am quite satisfied as to the fact. 

6276. Therefore the expense of supporting them was transferred from the 



union to the county ? — Yes. . 

G277. Sir 2 ). Norreys.] Are you able to state the comparative cost of prisoners 

in tile countv gaol, and of paupers in the Mallow workhouse ? — 1 am not. 

0.34. " D 4 627 «- But 
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T Ware Esq. 6278. But you know that the dietary of the gaol is of a nuich liighev class 

! ‘ than that of the workhouse ?~I think it is. I do not know the exact effect of 

3 May 1849. the change wliich has been ordered by the Commissioners, and which has been 
found in some respects very objectionable to the guardians and ratepayers of the 
Mallow Union, and in one respect impracticable. 

6279. That refers to the change of dietary which has been lately ordered '! — 
Yes. 

6280. Mr. Are you a member of the Board of Superintendence? — 

No, I am not. 

6281. Sir D. No 7 'rer/s.'] Do you consider that any circumstances connected 
with the health or position of the paupers of the Mallow Union gave any fail- 
justification for the higher class of dietary having been ordered to them? — 
Certainly not. 

6282. Had the healthy appearance of the paupers in the workhouse been 
favourably remarked upon a short time previously by those who had to inspect 
the workhouse? — It has more than once been favourably remarked upon by 
Major Bolton, the poor-law inspector ; in fact, he incjuired whether copies of 
the report or reports he had made as to the state of the Mallow workhouse had 
been sent to us by the Poor-law Coniniissiouers, and hearing tliat they had not, 
he directed our clerk to state verbally to the Board his satisfaction at the cleanly 
state of the house, and the healthy appearance of the inmates in it. 

6283. The Board have lately received a communication from the Commis- 

sioners in reference to an alteration of the boundaries of unions and electoral 
divisions in Ireland? — Yes. ... » • f 

6284. Did the Board express an opinion that the size of unions or tiic size of 
electoral divisions should be altered ?— Tliey were against any alteration, either 
in the extent of the unions or the size of the electoral divisions. 

6285. Will you state the size of the largest electoral division of that union ? — 
It is about 27,000 acres; that is KiUhauick, whicli lies to the south, and Done- 
raile, which lies to the north of ilie union, contains 24 , 54-2 acres; Kilshaiiick 
has a population of 9 , 348 , and is valued at 11 , 018 /. ; and Doneraile has a popu- 
lation of 10 , 152 , and a valuation of 18 , 157 /. 

6286. Taking Kilshanick, the largest electoral division, with its 27,000 _acres_, 
do you find any practical difficulty in the management of that electoral division ? 
— None whatever, under the existing law. 

62S7. Do you find that the district is too large for your relieving officers to 
he able to ascertain the state of the population within tlie district?— We do not 
find it so in practice. . 

6288. Are you not particularly interested in tiie electoral division of Kil- 

shanick ? As resident in it I am ; but I am not otherwise interested in it, except 

as having- my domain within it. 

6289. Did you, as chainiian of the Board, take any steps to make the reliev- 
ing officers ascertain the amount of pauperism whicli was likely ro press upon 
the union during the winter and spring? — I did ; I took a time ot the year when 
we were not crowded with paupers. I thought it a very good occupation to- 
turn the relieving officers to ; and I devised this book, in which the relieving 
officer is required to enter the name of every person in his electoral division 
that came within the hounds of the possibility of applying for relief. Every 
relievincf officer in our union made out a similar book to that, and you will see 
there the headings and classification (producing the sai?ic). 

6290. Did you find that those accounts which you directed to he taken were 
of such practical use, that you were able to anticipate, within a very small 
amount, the pauperism which pressed upon you up to a certain period? — We 
did; we found that on application to the relieving officers, and causing them 
to refer to their books, in half or three quarters of an hour on a Board day, they 
were able to make some approximation at least to the number timt might pro-- 
hably apply for relief within a short period. 

6291. You have stated in a previous part of your evidence, that there is no 
out-door relief given?— There is no out-door relief in the union. I have got a 
return this day from the clerk of the union as to the number of persons in tlie 
house, which I am sorry to see is increasing. 

6292. Can you state wbat proportion of the paupers that arc now in the house 
are able-bodied ; how many persons are able to work, and how many are chil- 
dren and orphans ?— I cannot state all those particulars. I can state the niimbc-r 

of 
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of orplians, a class that I would wish to call the attention of the Committee to, 
because they will be a dead weight upon us at some time or other. 

6293. Have you many orphans in the house ? — I procured a return a few 
days ago, and I find that we have in the house 163 widows, having belonging 
to them 202 male children and 221 female children, and we have of orphans 81 
males and 104 females. 

6294. Has not the Board expressed a strong feeling that there should be some 
power of sending children who have been a long time in the house, or orphans, 
either to the colonies m to the army or navy, according to the circumstances of 
the case? — Sometime ago we were very anxious to send out females, and we 
did send some ; but we found the immediate consequence was, that an immense 
number of young women who were in service in the union, quitted that service, 
and flocked into the house in order to be put upon the emigration list ; and in 
coflseqiience of that we determined not to send out any more of that class at 
present. 

6-29.> Sir R. Ferguson^ But did you relieve those who quitted their service 
for the purpose of coming into the workhouse ? — Whenever we could, -we refused 
them admission, and endeavoured to induce their return to service, but in many 
instances wc could not refuse them admission ; they could not all find new ser- 
vices, and wc were obliged eventually to let them in ; it is not so easy now if a 
person leaves a service to obtain another service. 

6296. Sir 1). Norreys^ From a return that was made by the Board to some 
proposition submitted to them by a meeting of guardians in Dublin, it appears 
that tlie Mallow Board approved of a proposition for the diminution of the size 
of electoral divisions, taking townlands as their basis. This is dated the 13th of 
January 1849 ? — It is the fact that the Board did make that answer, but their 
opinions are, I think, very much clianged upon it since. 

6297. But as you have stated that there has been found no difficulty in the 
management of electoral divisions so large as these that you have referred to, 
what could have been the motive of the Board in coming to this resolution ? — 
I cannot call to mind now ; but it appears that that opinion was entertained ; 
I have stated that it has been clianged since. 

6298. Major BlackaU.'] Were you present at the time that resolution was 
come to by the Board ? — It was signed by me. I am not answerable for its 
being my opinion, but it was signed by me on behalf of the Board. 

6299. Sir D. Norreys.'] Have you taken any pains to ascertain, with reference 
to the" electoral division of Rilshanick, the effect which would be produced on 
different portions of the division by any re-distribution of it r — I have. If I have 
ever entertained the opinion expressed in that resolution, it has been changed 
by taking those steps, but I doubt very much whether I did ever entertain the 
opinion ; I take the electoral division of Ballinaraona, which I am well acquainted 
witli, and have property in; that electoral division contains 11,000 acres; it is 
valued at something over 7,000/. a year, and its population is about 4,000 ; if it 
were divided into two electoral divisions according to the acreage and position 
of it, the result would be as follows: No. 1, as I call it, would contain about 
6,000 acres, and a value of about 4,650/. ; and No. 2 would contain about 5,000 
acres, and a value of 2,500/. Early in last February, according to a return 
made of the paupers in the workhouse, the number of paupers who would be 
chargeable to No. 1 district would amount to 37, which would be uearly one 
pauper to every 125/. of annual value. No. 2 district would have chargeable 
upon it 30 paupers, wliich would be at the rate of one pauper to every 81/. 
of annual value. In regard to the electoral division of Kilshanick, which is very 
large, I tried the division of that into three districts; No. 1, containing 6,700 
acres, and a value of 5,600 /. a year; No. 2, 9,200 acres, aud a value of 3,700 1. 
a year ; and No. 3, 10,200 acres, and a value of 2,400/. a year; these larger 
divisions contain a good deal of mountain land, which will account for the large 
number of acres. The effect of that would be as to paupere, that there would be 
at the time I made this calculation 54 paupers in the house belonging to No. 1 
electoral division, which would be about ouc to each lOO/. of annual value; 
90 paupers in No. 2 district, which would be a little more than one to 40/. of 
annual value; and in No. 3, 63 paupers to a little under 40/. of annual value. 
The numbers as above would certainly fluctuate from various circumstances; 
but that was the result of a comparison that 1 made as to the division of those 
electoral divisions. 
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T. Ware, Esq. 6300. Major Blackall] Can you account for there being so great a difference 
.. . - between the amount of pauperism in No. 1 and No. 2 of the last electoral divi- 

3 May iR 49. sion to which you have referred ? — No. 1 is at the eastern end of the division, in 

which several gentlemen reside. 1 myself reside there ; and it is altogether the 
richest and most valuable part of the whole electoral division. The others 
stretch out into the mountain districts, where greater poverty prevails. 

6301. Does that poverty arise from any particular system of tenure in that 
part? — That has great influence upon it. 

6302. What is the system of tenure which you think has tended to that 
poverty ?—Sub-ietting the land, contrary to tlie wishes or inclinations of the 
landlords. It has been destructive to a great extent of property. 

6303. You mean a system of middlemen ? — Yes. And in the district which I 
first mentioned, of Bailinamona, there is a property which shows very strikingly 
the effect of that. The property was leased by the father of the present pro- 
prietor, I believe, 50 or 60 years ago. A property of, say 380 acres, was leased 
to about four parties ; and in the course of time, those lands were sub-divided and 
sub-let to such an extent that there have come to be about 29 rated families 
living on that number of acres, and many others I am certain who were not 
ratedt The rental of a considerable portion of that property was as low as 4 ^. Qd. 
an acre. There was one small piece of land, capable of producing wheat, let at 
10s. Gd. an acre, but the greater portion of it was let at 4 s. 6d. an acre. The 
middlemen are an exceedingly small class of middlemen ; and the middlemen 
who are interested in that property have always made a much larger rental 
out of the land than the head landlord himself. Wh^n the potato failure came, 
the relief committee of the district, very naturally perhaps, applied to the head 
landlord for a contribution, which he refused to give ; and on our pressing him, 
and sending him a list of the parties that were then getting relief, 1 mean relief 
under Sir John Burgoyne’s Act, his reply to us was that he had no tenants of 
that name, and he refused to give us any contribution. 

6304. Sir W. Somerville.] Upon what tenure do the middlemen hold ? — Upon 
three lives ; my own life is one of them, which makes me more particularly 
acquainted with it. 

6305. Major Blackall.] If I understand you rightly, you recommend the 
division of those electoral divisions that you have mentioned into three parts 1— 
No ; I tried the division in order to see what the effect would be, and I think it 
would be very injurious if it were carried out. It would be an unreasonable 
thing to throw the weight of pauperism on certain townlands. We are now like 
man'^and wife ; we are married, and I think we had better stick to one another. 

6306. I am speaking of tlie divisions which you have yourself mentioned do 
you think that it would be an advantage to carry out the plan you have just 
read from that paper ? — Decidedly not. 

6307. Upon what ground do you think it would not be advantageous ? — 
In my opinion it would be an unreasonable thing to do it ; No. 1 would have 
only one pauper to every 100 1. of annual rating value, and another division 
would have one pauper to every 40 I. of annual value. 

6308. Do you conceive that ’if in No. 1 they are doing their duty and keeping 
down pauperism, they should pay for the pauperism of No. 2? — I should say that 
we are united for better and for worse, and we are satisfied to remain as we are. 

6309. Mr. P. Scroj)e.] But is it just that a man who is_ doing his duty should 
pay for another who is not doing his duty : — I do not consider that No. 1 district 
is what it is from the people doing their duty more than in the district 
No. 2 ; it arises from the accidental circumstances of the divisions more than 
from anything else. 

6310. Was not the circumstance of the estate that you allude to being over- 
populated the fault of the present proprietor ? — No ; he had no means of pre- 
venting it. 

6311. When the Subletting Act was in force, had he no means of preventing 
it ? — The mischief had been done then. 

6312. Nothing has been done subsequently? — X think the making of subdivi- 
sions has gone on at all times. 

6313. The proprietor is not responsible for that? — I do not consider that he is. 

6314. Mr. MonselL] Are there any clauses in the leases against subletting? — 
I do not know ; the lease was given 60 years ago, and I do not think it is likely 

that 
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that there are any clauses against subletting ; there have been 39 families on that T. ICor, Es«. 
townland dispossessed. - 

6315. Sir D. Norreijs.'] With reference to the redivision of Kilshanick elec- 3 Way 1849. 
toral division, by which one portion would be so much more heavily taxed than 

it is at present than others, can you state Avhether there is anything in the con- 
duct of the landlords of those districts which would be more heavily burdened 

which has peculiarly led to the congestion of pauperism in those districts ? No ; 

I think that wiiat you allude to has been brought about by their being mountain 
districts, which have been always over-crowded much more than the arable 
lands ; they have been gradually brought into cultivation, and they have been 
let to parties at a low rent: and it is that, and not the conduct of the landlords 
which has brought about the present state of things. ’ 

6316. As you have been so many years acquainted with the nature of this 
union, can you give any information to the Committee as to the progress which 
has been made in the agriculture of the richer portion of the district, and whether 
the tendency has been to consolidate smaller holdings, and to give lands to a 
letter class of farmers than formerly existed? — In the electoral division of Kil- 
shanick there has been a tendency in tliat way, because there is a particular class 
there_ that are qualified to fill the position that you speak of; but that class of 
men is not very common, I am sorry to say, in our part of the country. 

6317. The class to which you refer is the bettermost class of farmers- 

Yes. 

6318. Are you acquainted with the electoral division of Caherduggan, which 
is one of the ricliest electoral divisions in the union? — Yes. 

6319. Have many houses been pulled down in that district witliin your recol- 
lection ? — I should think not. 

6320. What have become of those persons who have been dispossessed: 

1 think many of them have emigrated ; many have died, and many are in the 
poor-house, probably. 

6321. Has the population of the district with which you are acquainted 
diminished very materially during the last three or four years ? — It has. 

6322. Have you the means of knowing in particular what the diminution has 
been. : I got a return from the Roman-catholic clergyman of the electoral divi- 
sion of Kilshanick ; he has the means of knowing the population of those of his 
own persuasion, and tliis return shows a diminution of about 529 families, con- 
sisting of 2,286 persons; and there are in addition to that 248 in the union 
house. 

^ 6323. Major Blackall.'] Out of what population is that? — Out of the popula- 
tion of the electoral division, which is 9,348. 

6324. Sir D. Norreys.1 'V^Tien you have struck a rate in tlie union, have you 
generally found that you have been able to make an entire collection of the 

amount struck, or have the arrears which are irrecoverable been considerable ? 

No, very trifling. 

6325* What means do you take of ascertaining the amount of arreai’s wliich 
are to be considered irrecoverable ? — We appoint a rate committee, and devote 
a good deal of time to it ; we have the collectors and relieving ofiicers before us, 
and we examine into the whole matter before we come to a decision as to what is 
collectable and what is not; and anything that there is a remote possibility of 
collecting we transfer as arrears to the next rate. 

6326. In your Board-room do questions frequently arise between the different 
guardians, in respect of the proper place upon which to charge paupers ? — A 
great deal of discussion arises upon that point. 

^327. Do you consider that the vagueness of the words of settlement, namely, 
the place in which the pauper has usually slept within a certain period, in- 
creases the diflnculty? — I do not think it does; at least we have satisfied our- 
selves as to what constitutes cliargeability in that way, and we act upon that. 

6328. You have, then, yourselves framed a mode of chargeability wliich may 
not be strictly in accordance with the Act of Parliament; but you all agree to 
abide by that ? — We consider that whenever we can ascertain where a pauper 
has usually slept, that place becomes chargeable. 

6329. Has the 4I. rating clause, whereby the landlord is made liable for the 
rate upon small tenements, been productive of any inconvenience in your union? 

—I think it is not a good clause. I think it has led, in many instances, to the 
head landlord being obliged to pay money in rates that was never intended b}' 
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the Act: for in many instances there is a difficulty in discovering. who the im- 
mediate lessor is. But the head landlord of the property is known, and his 
name is put into the rate-books, and he is obliged to pay the rate. Upon tiie 
last revision, before striking the rate, we had a great many alterations ot tliat 
kind to make. ^ , , , , ^ ^ 

6330. Do you consider that the operation of the clause has been to inauce 

evictions ? I tliink it has. I cannot remember very striking instances of that ; 

but I think that is the natural tendency of it. , 

6331. The chief objection to doing away with this clause appears to be, that 
the collection of the rate would be rendered more difficult ; is that your opinion . 

I do not think it would be rendered more difficult ; there is certainly a great 

difficulty in finding the immediate lessor. 

6332. Has your attention been drawn to the operation of the Quarter-oi-au- 
acre Clause, as it is 'called; has that had much operation in your union 

I think it may have led occupiers to give up land, but not to a great extent ; but 
I think the parties who gave up the laud could not have remained in occupa- 
tion, • whether they had been restricted from poorhouse relief on account ot 
having the land or not. r j 

6333. With respect to the medical charities of the union, have you lounU tnat 
the transferring of the medical management from the Board of Guardians to the 
Health Commissioners in Dublin was productive of their better manageineut ? — 

I think quite the reverse. 

6334. Had the Boavd to make a representation to the Commissioners of Healtli 
of the expensive establishments which were kept up under their jurisdiction. 

We made various attempts to get the control of those things into our own 

6335. Can you mention any instance in which you think the tendency of the 
Board of Health has been to increase expense in regard to salaries ?— We had 
what is called a temporary fever hospital in our union. We were directed and 
authorized to appoint a medical officer to it, and to fix his salary. \V e adver- 
tised in the public papers, notifying that we wanted a person of that description. 

A gentleman who had been employed in that very hospital, under the Board 
of Health, sought for the situation, and was elected to it, at the salary we fixed 
of 60 1 . a year ; but the Board of Health wrote to us after that, ordering us to 
increase the payment to 90 /. a year. We refused to comply with that,_ stating 
that we would accept the resignation of the medical gentleman, _ if he wished to 
tender it, and would again advertise for a party ; for we felt quite confident that 
at that salary we could get a gentleman fit to fill the situation to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Health, and we refused to advance his salary. That gentleman 
remains in office, and he receives the salary we agreed to give him, and we never 
heard anything more about it. 

6336. Do you recollect whether the salaries of the medical officers in the fever 

houses which were established in the union in the year 1847 were such as to 
induce the guardians to make a representation to the Commissioners of Health 
as to their amount?— Yes; we thought that they were extravagantly high ; we 
could have obtained competent medical attendance at a much lower rate, we 
conceived. We have no medical charity in Mallow, and there is a great weight 
thrown upon our poorhouse in consequence of that. rue 

6337. Your opinion is, that the arrangement of the salaries, aiffi so forth, ot 
the medical charities, might be very safel}' left with the Board of Guardians:- 
Yes, always leaving the controlling power as to the qualification ot the paitics 
selected to some other body. 

6338. Have you found any tendency on the part of the medical men to take 

advantage of the prevalence of any particular disease: We liave ; we had 

a very remarkable instance of it. 

6339. Will you state that instance?— When preparations were being made 

for the approach of the cholera we appointed a committee at Buttevant, and that 
committee reported that the medical gentlemen in that locality refused to act 
unless three of them were employed at a salary of 1/. a day each, and the 
assistance of an apothecary. I need not mention the measures we took to defeat 
that proposed arrangement ; we got a competent medical man to undertake the 
duty at a salary of one guinea a day, in the place ot tliree, who sought to obtain 
■a pound a day each. ^ , 

^ ^ 6340. Did 
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6340. Did the Board of Health assist you at all iu defeating those measures? T. Ware, Esq. 

— They did not ; the medical gentlemen refused to undertake the charge of the ■ 

hospital when it was first opened, unless the Board agreed to those terms ; and 3 May 1349. 
•as chairman of the Board, being aware of this, though not in the regular way of 

business, I sent forward a representation to the Board of Health, stating all the 
■facts of the case, and they replied that they had nothing to say to it, and that 
the whole matter was in the hands of the guardians. 

6341 . From your experience in the management of a poor-law union, are you 
of opinion that the state of a union, with reference to its finances and its general 
condition, depends more upon the conduct of its Board of Guardians than upon 
any question of the size of the unions r— I am quite satisfied that it does. 

G342. Chairman.'] What is your opinion with regard to the propriety of fi.xing 
■a maximum rate for each electoral division ? — I have considered that matter 
very much, and I have always been in favour of it ; in fact, before the great 
change was brought about, which was brought about by the 30 -tnonths’ residence 
clause, 1 was in favour of a maximum rate for the electoral divisions, looking 
.principally to the electoral division of Mallow Town, in our own union. 

6343. Wiiat amount w'ould you fix r — Perhaps I am hardly competent to give 
an opinio 3 i upon that. 

6344. Looking to that particular electoral division, can you fix any maximum ? 

— Five .shillings, I should say. 

6345. Mr. G. C. Zeim.] Do you think a hs. maximum would be too much 
for your union : — I tliink it would not. That is an extreme case, that, under 
-the old regulations, would have been called into operation ; but that has a good 
deal changed, in our union particular!}'. There is one-fourth of the entire 
number of inmates now charged to the general union, and before the 30 -montlis’ 
residence clause there was only a fourteenth charged to the general union. 

6346. Mr. Zagan.] What is the highest rate in that electoral division that 
has been struck since the commencement? — Four shillings and seven-pence on 
the electoral division of Mallow. 

6347. Mr. G. C. Leti'is.] In fixing the maximum, would you make it a 
maximum of rating, or a maximum of expenditure ? — We are peculiar in the 
Mallow Union ; we have never had in the union more than one rate in the year. 

If on the striking the rate the expenditure consequent upon that for 12 months 
was more than was produced by the 6 5. rate, the overplus should, I thiuk, uot 
be put upon that electoral division at all. 

6348. Then what security would you have that the entire rate, or nearly the 
entire rate, would be collected ? — I can only speak of matters that I have a per- 
sonal knowledge of ; and I say that in our union the class of guardians we have, 
and the measures we ordinarily take, ensure, in my opinion, a very successful 
collection of the rate. 

6349. Do you find, in fact, tliat nearly the whole rate which is struck is col- 
lected ? — With so trifling an exception, that it is not w'orth mentioning. 

6350. What per-centage of the rate remains uncollected ? — It is not worth 
speaking about. 

635 1 . Chairt/ian.] Is it a penny in the pound ? — I doubt if it is that. 

6352. Mr. P. Scrape.] Do you think that there would be the same endeavour 
to collect the deficiency iu the rate if the electoral division had the power of 
throwing that deficiency upon the neighbourhood ? — I have almost answered that 
question already ; as far as my union is concerned, 1 do uot think it could have 
any effect ; there are too many guardians of respectability, without attributing 
too much to my own personal supervision, to allow that to be done. I have paid 
great attention to the working of the thing, and I doubt whether such a thing 
could be allowed to pass in practice ; I should say, certainly it could not. 

6353. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Could the guardians of any one electoral division 
throw tlie burden upon the union, without the consent of the guardians of the 
other electoral divisions r — Certainly not ; and there is no part of our duty more 
carefully attended to than the admission of paupers and their chargeability. 

(1354. Mr. Fagan.] Was the 4 s. 7 d. rate that you struck collected ? — Yes. 

J^Jonsdl.] What is your opinion of a general union rate? — I do 
not approve of it at all, and for tins reason, I think each electoral division, by 
its ratepayers and its guardians, under the present system is interested in pi*e- 
venting the over-spread of pauperism in the electoral division; and we find, 

.practically, tliat the guardians are more attentive to their Board-room duty, in 
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consequence of their having a certain degree of responsibility ; and I know that 
they are called upon to give an account of themselves by the persons in their 
divisions who elect them. 

6356. Do not you think that the supervision and care that you speak of 
would be diminished bv the course suggested, of having a rate-in-aid upon the 
union to assist the electoral divisions which were taxed above 5 5. in the pound ? 
— Speaking of my own union, I do not think it would have any effect in that 
way, but I cannot answer for other unions. I think, in the Kanturk Union, if 
it had had unpaid guardians, it would have had a very mischievous tendency, 
because they have no interest in it, as they pay none of the rates ; the occupiers 
there do not pay the rates. 

6357. That is on account of the lowness of the valuation? — Yes. 

635S. Then you consider the valuation throughout Ireland to be extremely 
unequal and unjust? — Yes. I have no proof of that in regard to the Kanturk 
Union ; but it is a matter of general notoriety in respect to that union, that 
there is very little of the rate paid by the occupiers, except in the first instance, 
inasmuch as, supposing the money paid in poor-rate to be 10/., in most cases 
the occupier has deducted from his landlord more than 9 /. out of the lO/. 

6359. In point of fact, the maximum you speak of as the one that you would 
like to see embodied in the Act of Parliament would most probably never be 
reached in any electoral division of the Mallow Union ? — I cannot tell what 
effect out-door relief would have had in the Mallow Union, but as far as we have 
gone yet, I do not see the possibility of eur reaching a 5 rate. 

6360. That is under the law as at present administered ? — Yes, and in our 
present position. 

6361. To you, in the Mallow Union, it is a matter of complete indifference 
whether there is a maximum rate of 5 s. fixed or not ? — I do not think it would 
affect us injuriously. 

6362. But in the neighbouring unions do you think it would be injurious? 
—Yes. 

6363. Is not the Mallow Union about 15 miles in length r — It is somewhere 
over or about 18 miles. 

6364. And about five or six miles in breadtli • — Ten or 12 miles. 

6365. How many miles does the Great Southern and Western Railroad run 
through the Mallow Union ? — Eighteen miles and a half. 

6366. Then, in point of fact, every person in the Mallow Union is within 
three or four miles of the railroad ? — From five to eight miles. 

6367. Do you recollect when the railroad works were commenced in the 
Mallow Union ? — I cannot specify the exact date. 

6368. About what time was it ? — About three years ago. 

6369. Through the distressed period of 1 848 those works have been carried on 
there with great vigour ? — Yes. 

6370. The works have, in portions of the union, been so difficult as to require 
very considerable expenditure? — ^Yes. 

0371. Are you aware of the fact that in the year ending the 29 th of September 
1847 the expenditure in Mallow was 7 , 050 /. for the year, and in the Union of 
Rathkeale 8 , 502 /.? — I dare say that is correct. 

6372. At present the expenditure in the Union of Rathkeale is considerably 
more than in the Union of Mallow ; do you conceive that that circumstance 
probably arises from the fact of that very large expenditure being no longer ne- 
cessary in the Mallow Union on the part of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company?— I do not know whether there is any out-door relief given 
in the Rathkeale Union or not. 

6373. In what way do you conceive that out-door relief was avoided in the 
Mallow Union? — I think it was brought about by a great many causes. 

6374. Do you think that out-door relief could have been avoided if it had not 
been for the increased employment that was given by this expenditure of money 
by the railroad ?— I do not think that under any circumstances we would have 
been driven to out-door relief to the able-bodied ; we were so fully impressed 
with the necessity of applying the workhouse test, that if there were means within 
our reach we would have sought for auxiliary houses to take a very great number 
of people, sooner than resort to out-door relief to the able-bodied, from the expe- 
rience we had had of it under the Burgoyne Act. 

6375. But very considerable assistance was given to you by the enormous 
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expenditure of money by the railroad company ? — Yes ; but there were an 
immense number of strangers, not belonging to the union, who followed the line 
of railway, and were employed upon it. I mentioned a circumstance that 
occurred yesterday week; within about six miles of Mallow, as stated to me, on 
the line there was a gang employed on the railroad, consisting of 30 men, and 
they were all strangers; not one of them belonged to the union. 

G376. Were they labourers or artizans r — Labourers ; and the labouring men 
of the immediate neighbourhood applied to my brother, as well as to me, to know 
whether tliey would be doing wrong in driving those men away, in order to get 
the work themselves, for they said that they were capable of doing that work, 
and we were obliged to have a patrol of police in order to protect them; they 
were all strangers. 

6377. But a large number of people in tlie Mallow Union have been employed 
upon the railroad ? — Yes, they have ; the electoral division of Mallow has derived 
great benefit from the railroad. 

6378. Mr. O' Flaherty,'] Your answer to the previous question would lead the 
Committee to suppose that there is not in ordinary times sufficient employment 
for the people in the Mallow Union ? — Up to the time of the potato failure there 
was sufficient employment for all ; but there has not been latterly sufficient. 

6379. Therefore the employment upon the railroad must have diminished the 
pressure upon the poor-rate considerably ? — It must have diminished it. I will 
state one circumstance : an inquiry was held by Captain Routh, consequent 
upon the attempt that was made to force us to give out-door relief. He was 
sent dow'n to make the inquiry whether we had refused accommodation in the 
workhouse to applicants deserving of relief ; the result of the inquiry was, that we 
had ample accommodation for the applicants, and had not refused admission to 
any who were deserving of it ; and it came out in the course of the inquiry, that 
the farmers in the neighbourhood were obliged in harvest time to put up with 
the services of more weakly, and an inferior class of labourers, than they would 
otherwise have been satisfied with, in consequence of many able-bodied labourers 
being employed on the railroad. 

6380. Colonel Dunne.] You have spoken of the difficulties that you found 
of paupers deserting tlieir families, and the difficulty of finding them for the 
purpose of prosecution ; but when you find them and prosecute and punish them, 
the only result is that you put them into gaol? — Yes. 

6381. Is there any object gained by that? — None in the world; and we, as 
magistrates, feel that it is imposing a fieavier expense upon us, and that it would 
be a great deal better, except for the sake of example, to let the paupers run 
away and stay awav. 

6382. Mr. O'Flaherty.] The e.xpense of them in gaol being heavier than in 
the workhouse? — Yes, I believe so. 

6383. Colonel Dunne.] In cases where they desert their families, is it not a 
matter of absolute necessity? — I cannot say that; I know from report, and I 
have no doubt of the fact, of cases in which parties send their families out of 
the union, and remain themselves at work in the union, and they get their fami.' 
lies into other union-houses on false pretences. 

6384. Sir R. Ferguson.] Has any intimation to that effect been sent by the 
relieving officers and other parties to the other union ? — No, I do not know that 
the relieving officers have taken cognizance of it ; it was a matter mentioned 
casually by one of the guardians, in our Board-i’oom. 

0385* Colonel Dunne.] If such an intimation were sent, could the Board of 
Guardians do anything more than prosecute the parties ? — I do not think that 
they could. 

6386. They could not refuse them relief? — I do not know that they could. 

6387. If they are starving they must be relieved ? — Yes. 

6388. You must receive the family, but you might prosecute the party himself 
for deserting them ? — Yes. 

6389. Do not you find great difficulty in making the parties who are deserted 
swear that tliey are deserted ; in fact, do not they refuse to swear it ? — The 
Poor-law Commissioners wrote to us some time ago, to say that it was not com- 
petent to make the wife swear against her husband. 

6390. As to the collection of the rates, are you aware of the security that is 
given by the rate collectors ? — Certainly. 
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639 1 . Do not you think that security insufficient r — I can only say that in our 
union we take very great pains to procui-e what we conceive solvent security : 
in fact, we will not appoint a collector unless we are satisfied that his securities- 
are solvent. 

6392. Are his securities only hound for the sum he receives r — We have 
devised an additional security in our union, which is obliging the collector to 
pass a note for the amount of the last rate iu three divisions; we divide the 
amount which each collector is to collect into three equal portions, and w'c call- 
upon him to pass a note for each instalment conjointly with solvent securities. 

6393. That is a local arrangement ? — Yes, a local arrangement. 

6394. You do not conceive that the legal arrangement is a sufficient security ?■ 
— No, we entertain that opinion. 

6395. Would it not be better to have the same security as for the cess collector : 
— There are great objections entertained by the persons who give security for 
the rate collector to having judgment founded on their bond of security, and we- 
devise this as an efficient means. 

6396. But the present security given by the poor laws is insufficient? — Yes, 
it is unsatisfactory. 

6397. Sir R. Ferguson.] Is it a bond for the payment of the money collected, 
or a bond for the whole amount that the collector gives ? — It is a security for 
the whole amount. 

6398. Colonel Dunne.] Is not the bond which is signed by the ccss collectors 
one given by the Commissioners, with the form of which you have nothing to 
do; biTt if you change that, you are not acting according to law?— I attribute 
more effect to the security notes; and my answers may have had allusion to 
them, and not to the bond. 

6399. Have you not found that the medical charities are by far the m_ost 
expensive and worst managed of the whole of the operations of the poor law r — 
I am certain of it. 

6400. Have you not found extreme difficulty in reconciling the discordant 
authority of the Board of Health and the Board of Guardians? — Certainly. 

6401. ' They have been continually at variance? — Yes. 

6402. Is not the whole system of the poor-law staff more expensive than it 

might necessarily be? — I do not know ; I think that the labours which have 
been from time to lime imposed upon some of the officers have occupied tliein 
time to the exclusion of that time wliich they ought to have applied to the pur- 
pose they were originally appointed for. The master and clerk, See., have 
so many returns to make that they find it almost impossible to pay as much 
attention as they did originally, and as they ought to pay to their general 
duties. , - 

6403. In fact, the staff is inefficient for the very purposes ot the poor law ?— 
They are abstracted from those duties by the great number of returns that they 
are called upon to make. 

6404. You said that for any work to be done there was a want ot superin- 
tendence ? — That is common labour work. 

6405. Have you found in your union staff sufficient for the work to be doue? 
— ^We employ stewards, who are officers of the house. 

6406. Are they paid officers of the house ? — Yes. 

6407. Do not they increase the expense ? — -Yes. 

6408. Do you think that at the present moment, witli the immense mass of 
paupers that there arc, it is possible for any poor-law, except at an enormous 
expense, to relieve the people? — I am sure it is not. 

6409. Do not you think that it would be much cheaper in a time of famine 
(I do not speak of ordinary times), to relieve the people by a system under the 
Act which was called the Soup Kitchen Act?— Wherever you could get the task- 
work and persons prop’erly to administer it, I have not the smallest doubt of it ; 
and there is a general feeling prevailing among the ratepayers, that if it could 
be honestly managed it would be more agreeable to the people. 

6410. Is the distress increasing in the Mallow Union .' — It is. 

6411. Do you think it will increase considerably until the next harvest . 
Judging from what has occui'red lately, I should say it will. 

6412. Have you any doubt that if the system of ordinary poor laws was sus- 
pended until the next harvest, and a system of out-door relief, under proper 
managementj similar to the Soup Kitchen Act, was to be cari’ied out, it would 
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be a much cheapov thing to tlie Mallow Union, or any union, than continuing 
the present system? — I would prefer continuing the present system. 

6413. Do you think it would be possible to get persons in the Mallow Union 
to work the Soup Kitchen Act honestly and fairly?— I do not think that such 
persons could be found, and that is a very strong objection to the subdivision of 
electoral divisions. I do not think you could get proper guardians. 

6414. You objected to tlie reduction of areas ; was it on this principle that one 
property must pay for the other near it, and that it would be impossible in fact 
to find relief for the distress prevailing in that property unless you bound up 
with it some other property ? — I always viewed the question in reference to what 
we were when we were originally formed into unions and (dectoral divisions, and 
I felt satisfied to take tlie tiling as it was, for evil or for good. 

6415. But as a question of fact, is not that the reason for binding up one pro- 
perty witli another, that one is made to pay for the other?— I do not think that 
was contemplated originally. 

641 G. What is the reason why you do not wish for a reduction in the areas ? 
— Being once joined, I think the reduction of the areas will entail greater evil 
than tlieir jointure. 

6417. You arc aware of the immediate lessor being liable for 4/. tenements ; 
do you tliink that a great deal of the confusion, with reference to immediate 
lessors, has occurred from the method in which the books are kept ? — It has 
occurred from want of information at tiic time they were making the collectors’ 
rate-books. I do not know wiiether it is the practice in other unions, but in the 
Mallow Union, previously to auy alteration of the rate-books, we appoint certain 
days in each electoral division, on which the guardian of the electoral division 
and all the ratepayers of the electoral division are invited to attend, in order to 
go over the books and correct any errors that may arise. 

6418. That is a mere local arrangement ? — Yes. 

C419. It is not the law ? — I believe not. 

6420. Mr. Tagan.l You stated in the course of your examination that the 
Kanturk valuation was a low valuation as compared to the rent, and that 
therefore the landlords had to pay a large amount of rate? — I have no personal 
knowledge of that ; I speak from general reputation ; but I have no doubt of the 
fact. 

^6421. Can you state the comparative or relative valuations of the Kanturk 
Union and the Mallow Union ; as compared with the valuation of the Kanturk 

Union, is the valuation of the Mallow Union exceedinglv low? I have no 

means of giving an answer to that question. 

6422. When did the valuation of the Kanturk Union take place? It was 

subsequently to the valuation of the Mallow Union being made. 

6423. Are you aware whether there were any representations made to the 
Poor-law Commissioners respecting that valuation? — I am not aware; I am not 
connected with that union, and tlierefore I speak from mere general reputation. 

6424. Are there any revisers in your union appointed ?— No, not perma- 
nently. 

G425. Are there any revisers in the Kanturk Union ? — I am not aware of 
there being any permanent ones. 

G42G. Are you aware that the Commissioners have adopted the plan of ap- 
pointing professional valuators? — So far from it, I understand the Commis- 
sioners will not allow us to ha^•e anything to do with the valuation of our 
union ; we \vere anxious to have an altered valuation, and we communicated 
with them upon it, and the answer we had was, tliat Mr. Griffith’s valuation 
would not come into operation till the year 1850 ; and if they will not allow us 
to have a re-valuation of our union, the whole union will be liable to be swamped 
by tlie numerous appeals. 

6427. Have you applied for a re-valuation of the Mallow Union r— We have 
shown an anxiety to have it. 

(1428. Did you write a formal application to tlie Commissioners for a re- 
valuation r— We applied to them to know when Mr. Griffith’s valuation would 
be available, and that if it would not be soon available, we would request to have 
another valuation of our own ; and they replied that Mr. Griffith’s valuation 
would not be available till the year 1850 . 

0 - 34 - F 6429. Have 
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6429. Have the Commissioners refused a rc-valuation ? — I cannot state posi- 
tively ; their last reply was not decisive. 

6430. You cannot give the Committee any opinion with regard to it being 
the practice of the Poor-law Commissioners, in making revisions, to value the 
property by professional revisers? — No. 

G431. If such a practice exists in the Kanturk Union, do you think com- 
plaints of the re-valuatiou would be made ? — I uuderstood that there was some 
officer of that kind appointed in the Kanturk Union, and that he merely altered, 
corrected, and changed the occupancy and matters of that kind, but that he did 
not virtually alter the valuation of the lauds at all. 

6432. VVas he appointed by the Poor-law Commissioners? — Yes, with their 
approval ; I recollect seeing the advertisement in the papers. 

6433. How long ago ? — Twelve months or more. 

6434. You cannot give the Committee precise evidence on the valuation of the 
Kanturk Union ? — No ; except from general reputation, which is notorious. As 
a matter of opinion and belief, I do not believe that a reviser was appointed to 
re-value the union. We had a revision of the valuation by a professional man, 
wdm reduced the valuation of the town of Mallow, and, as well as I now recollect, 
made a reduction of the poorer lands of the union. 

6435. What is tlie class of persons who were appointed to value your union ? — 
Two of the original valuators were resident gentlemen farmers ; the third man 
was a professional man. 

6^136. With reference to the Cholera Hospital at Buttevant, you stated that 
there were t-wo physicians connected wdth the temporary fever hospital? — Two 
were connected with it, but there were three gentlemen resident there of the 
medical profession ; and they demanded from the local cholera committee, that 
the wliole three of them should be employed at a salary of 1 1. a day each, with 
the assistance of an apothecary. 

6437. Otherwise neither of them would act? — Otherwise they would not act 
beyond the following Tuesday ; an account of that was sent to me as chairman, 
of the Board, I think, on Sunday night. 

6438. Were they eventually employed by the Poor-law Commissioners or by 
the guardians ? — No ; we authorized the local committee to employ medical men ; 
we sent them funds, and we authorized them to take a hospital, and to do every- 
thing that was necessary. 

6439. number of patients were there in the hospital ? — I suppose there 
was not a single cholera patient at that time, when the matter was first mooted ; 
there might have been 10 or 20 patients afterwards. 

6440. Can you state how many able-bodied there are in your workhouse now ? 
— I cannot state exactly ; but I know that there are very few. 



Michael 0 ‘Shaughnessy, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

6441 . Chairman^] ARE you Assistant Barrister of the county of Mayo ? — Yes. 

6442. You have had cases connected with the poor laws coming under your 
observation frequently at the quarter sessions? — Yes. 

6443. In what way were they chiefly connected with the poor laws r — Chiefly 
as appeals, by persons rated as immediate lessors, against the rating. 

6444. Were they cases in which the occupying tenant being rated at less than 
4?. was exempt from the i-ate? — Yes. The appeal was not by the occupier, for 
in no case is he rated as immediate lessor, unless where the valuation is under 
4?. The appeals made by immediate lessors of course had reference to a rating 
under a 4 /. valuation. 

6445. What were generally tlie grounds of appeal? — The immediate lessor 
appealed on the ground ’that he was not liable to be rated as immediate lessor, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act. 

6446. Was that because his tenant ought to have been rated higher than 4 ?., or 
because another person ought to have been rated instead of the complainant ? — Not 
exactly that; but it was because, though immediate lessor, he was so by a lease 
executed prior to the passing of the Act. 

6447. Mr. G. C. Lewis!] Is it not the fact, that the exemption of tenements 
under 4 /. does not apply to leases executed before the passing of the Act ? — 
Precisely. The Act was not retrospective, and had very little opei'ation. in cases 

of 
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of leases. The Act came into operation with respect to either future leases or to 
tenancies-at-will, and in either of those cases the immediate lessor had an oppor- 
tunity of indemnifying himself against liability to the poor-rate by taking care 
that the quantity of land let should exceed the valuation of 4 1 . 

6448. Chairman.] What is your opinion of the clause giving that exemption 
to occupiers under 4 l. r — As regards the general question, I think it is an advan- 
tage, by relieving small occupiers; but with regard to its operation, and the 
mode in which it has worked, it is oppressive to tlie immediate lessor, where he 
is improperly charged. 

6449. Do you think that, in the cases where the immediate lessor is properly 
charged, it increases the tendency to eviction ? — Yes, I should say the tendency 
is to induce the landlord to indemnify himself against the poor-rate, by getting 
rid, wlienever he has an opportunity, of the tenant, as in cases of tenancies-at- 
will ; and then, if he relets the property, it is relet at a valuation exceeding 4 l. ; 
that is, if he has two tenements valued at 3 1 . each, he would then be liable ; there- 
fore he makes a fresh letting; so that the valuation should exceed 4 /., including 
both. 

6450. Mr. Monsell?^ Wliere a name is improperly put in the rate-book of a 
jjerson as immediate lessor, when in point of fact he ought not to be charged 
witli the rate, ai’e there great difficulties in discharging him from the liability to 
which he is thereby made subject? — Very great difficulties. 

G451. Sir W. Somervi/ie.] It is necessary for a person improperly rated to 
appeal within a certain time against the rate ? — Y’es. 

6452. Has not the habit been, in some instances that have come under your 
knowledge, that they do not enter any name in the rate-book, but simply put 
“ immediate lessor ” ? — Yes. 

6453. That is one case in which it has acted oppressively against the imme- 
diate lessor; he not being named, does not know that he has been made liable 
for the rate? — Exactly. 

6454. Chairman.] Have cases of this kind occurred, that occupiers have 
divided their holdings with the view of exempting themselves from the rate 
under this clause, and have tried to throw the rate upon the immediate lessor? 
— I believe that to be the fact; it has been mentioned, but no case has come 
officially before me. 

6455. Lewis.] Can that be done legally ; can the occupier divide 
his holding without the consent of the immediate lessor r — He may if there be 
notliing in the lease to restrict him. 

04,56. Mr. Bright.] He becomes tlie immediate lessor in that case r — He be- 
comes the immediate lessor then, and that is one of the difficulties of ascertaining 
wlio the immediate lessor is. 

6457. Mr. jMonsell.] Will you now describe the difficulties to which a person 
whose name is improperly inserted in the rate-book as immediate lessor, or is 
not named at all, in getting rid of the obligation thereby cast upon him ? — In 
the rate-book there is either “ immediate lessor,” or the name of an individual 
as immediate lessor ; and there are then tlie names of the occupiers in all the 
particular districts in which he is rated as immediate lessor ; that one rating 
may embrace 20 or 30 different holdings. The immediate lessor is satisfied that 
tlie* lease through which tliat land is held from him was executed prior to the 
passing of the Act, and tliat therefore he is exempt ; he then appeals ; but before 
he appeals he is obliged to enter into recognizance as a security for the costs. 
That is the first stop ; and there is one difficulty there with regard to the Act ; the 
Act requires that the appellant himself shall enter into the recognizances. In one 
case which came before me, in which Lord Lucan was immediate lessor, and ought 
of course, under the Act, to have been the person who entered into the recogni- 
zance, he was in London at the time, and his agent entered into the recognizance ; 
and when the case came before me, the recognizance being a preliminary step, I 
was bound to see that it was duly entered into. I found that the Act required that 
the appellant himself should enter into the recognizance, and that therefore it 
was bad, his agent having entered into it. The consequence was, that though 
ill that case Lord Lucan’s tenants held under a lease made prior to 1843 , I was 
obliged to dismiss his appeal and to affirm the rating as against him; and that 
led subsequently to a great deal of litigation, because they sued him in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench afterwards. 

6458. Mr. But that decision would only be valid as regards that 
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M. O’Shaughnessy, particular rate ; he would be able to appeal afterwards against any succeeding- 
Esq. rate on the same grounds as he might have urged against the first rate '! — Cer- 

taiuly ; the decision would only apply to that particular rate, because there is an 
3 May 1849. appeal given against every rating. 

6459. Moiisell.'] Will you specify any other difficulties to which the 
immediate lessor is subject? — Then, after entering into recognizance, the appel- 
lant is bound to give notice of appeal to the guardians, and he is also obliged 
(at least, some assistant barristers liave so held ; it was a mutter of some difficulty ; 
I did not so hold it ; but we may assume for the present that it is necessary that 
this step should be taken) to serve notice of the appeal upon every person wliom 
he proposed to substitute in the rate ; his name could uot be removed from the 
rate-book unless he found a substitute, and he must serve a notice upon every 
occupier whom he intended so to substitute ; that imposed great difficulties upon 
the immediate lessors. I may mention, as an instance, that in one case 1 under- 
stood (and I believe it to be true), the Marquis of Sligo, acting upon the principle 
that it was necessary in order to i-elieve himself to find substitutes in every case, 
had to serve notices upon all liis tenants who lield under leases from liim prior 
to the passing of the Act, had no less than 3,000 notices to serve, and had all 
his staff of agents and clerks employed for months in the preparation of tliose 
notices. 

6460. Mr. P. Were all those cases of tenancies under Al .1 — Yes; 

they were all ceises that were included in the rating of that value; of course it 
does uot apply to holdings above 4/.; but where a large uroprietov was rated as 
an immediate lessor, in a vast numl)er of cases he had those notices to serve. 
Some of those leases were executed by his ancestors, some 70 or 80 years ago; 
they were subdivided ad inJiniUmi ; there were a vast number of Iioldings under- 
let, and each of those holdings may be valued under 4 1 . He cannot relieve 
himself without finding a substitute in regard to each of those holdings, and he 
must serve a notice upon them. 

6461. The substitute must be one of tlie tenants or sub-tenaiits ? — Yes, the 
tenant occupying the land. 

6462. .Mr. Monsell.'] Is there any other difficulty in the way of the imme 
diate lessor? — Supposing all these parties to come into court and to resist the 
appellant, and say, “We ought not to be rated,” and throw the Marquis of Sligo, 
or whoever may be the appellant, upon proof, he must tlien prove all the pre- 
liminaries ; and if he is wrong in any one of the preliminary technical matters 
relative to the recognizance or to the notice, lie is not only subject to tlie rate as 
immediate lessor, which he ought not to be, but he is subject to the costs of every 
one of those individuals who come into court. 

6463. Will you be so good as to describe what those preliminaries are of 
whicli you speak ? — I have mentioned one with regard to the recognizance. 
Then the appeal under the Act is exceedingly strict; you cannot inquire into any 
otiier matters, causes, or things whatsoever, than are stated in the notice of 
appeal. 

6464. Supposing those preliminaries to be disposed of, are there any other 
difficulties which you wish to mention? — The appellant, before he can get his 
name removed from tlie rate, if the case is opposed, is obliged to produce his 
lease ; he is obliged to prove that lease by the ordinary rules of evidence, and he 
is under as much difficulty in proving it as he would be if it were a case of eject- 
ment for nonpayment of rent, or other cause. Piles of those leases have been 
produced in court ; I should say that I have on some occasions seen 200 leases 
produced iu court, and the execution of every one of those leases he is bound to 
prove; he must, in the case of every lease, call the subscribing witness, and if 
the subscribing witness be dead he must prove his handwriting ; if the lease be 
not found, he must lay the foundation for giving secondary evidence of that lease ; 
that he has sent to serve the tenant, or whoever may be the representative of the 
original lessee, with notice to jjroduce the counterpart, in order to lay the founda- 
tion for secondary evidence. Then lie may give oral testimony of the contents 
of the lease, or produce the manuscript book of leases for the purpose of proving 
it ; and all this is subject to all the questions that may arise as to the stamps. 
Professional men are employed in the expectation of getting costs against a 
wealthy appellant; they are employed to pick holes in every lease or agreement 
in writing to sec that the stamps are sufficient. Almost every difficulty that may 
be imposed upon a landlord ejecting a tenant for nonpayment of his rx-nt may bo 
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imposed upon the immediate lessor, who is endeavouring to get rid of his liability m. O'Hkaughnessy, 
to tlio rate. . 

6465. Are those cases tried at the civil or criminal side of the court? — They 

-are all tried at the criminal side. ^ ^ 

6406. Ill which case the magistrates have a co-ordinate jurisdiction with you 
in .deciding the case?' — 'Yes; I may mention that in the January sessions, and 
the one which has just terminated, we had above COO poor-law appeals. 

6467. Do you find that the circumstance of the magistrates having co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction with you in those cases, in many of which they may be inte- 
rested, works well upon the whole?' — I liave been overruled by the magis- 
trates in questions of law, in poor-law cases ; and I have been over-ruled by the 
magistrates as to the exercise of discretion in giving costs, where 1 thought 
•tliat the union ought not to be saddled with costs; the magistrates dittered in 
opinion and over-ruled me ; in construing a particular -section of the Poor-law 
Act, the magistrates have differed from me and over-ruled me. Ihut I never 
knew before in my experience acting as an assistant barrister for 10 years. 

On the contrary, the magistrates generally are remarkable fur the deference 
they pay' to the opinion of the assistant barrister. 

{3468. Sir IV. Somerville.'] As far as your experience has enabled you to judge, 
is a large proportion of the 4:1. lioldings in the county of Mayo held under 
leases made prior to 1843 : — Of course no leases come before me upon these 
.appeals but those leases that are prior to 1843 , because that is the ground of 
'appeal. I could not give a general ojuiiion upon thar, but I know that a great 
number of lioldings are held under old leases from the owner in fee. 

6469. Mr. Fagan!] In the case of holdings under 4 /., the occupiers are exempt 
from poor-rate, and the immediate lessors are liable? — Yes. 

6470. Might not tlie immediate lessor, by collusion or understanding with 
those occupiers, so manage it that one occupier’s name may be inserted for two 
holdings, both of those holdings being together over 4 /.; and in that case 
would not the occupier be liable, and not the immediate lessor? — That is sup- 
posing that the occupier enters into a collusion against Iiis ow'u interest. 

647 1 . But then when the collector goes to the lands to distrain upon them, he 
finds notliins on them, -and both the occupier and immediate lessor escape the 
rate altoo'cther ; has it come within your knowledge that such a thing has oc- 
curred? — No, I never heard of it; it is rather the other way, that there is a 
disposition to divide the holdings on the part of the occupiers, in order to escape 
the rate. 

t)47'2. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Is not the valuator the person whose duty it is to fix 
the occupation ? — Yes. 

■ 6473. Mr. P. Sez-o^e.] Would there not be a very simple way of getting rid 
of the difficulties you speak of, arising under the jn-esent law, which rates the 
immediate lessors for tenements under 4l, viz., by tlie occupiers of those hold- 
ings being excused altogether, aud no rates being put upon that class of holdings ? 

— No doubt it would have the effect of removing the legal difficulties. 

6474. Is the number of those occupations so great in the county of Mayo that 
there would be a probability, if the law' were to take that course, of there not 
bein" a sufficient amount of rate collected to maintain the poor from holdings 
abo\^ that value? — If that were so, there would be no rate collected, or a very 
small rate. 

0475. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Would not the effect of such an alteration of the law 
be this, to iiiQrease the rate upon other portions of rateable property ? — Of course 
it would be at once declaring that persons who Imd property above 4 1. value 
should support all those classes without their contributing at all, or having any 
interest in keeping down the rate. 

6476. Mr. P. Scrape.] Do you think that the occupiers of tenements under 
4 1.. in the county of Mayo, are able at this time to pay the poor-rate in addition 
to the rent? — No, I think they are not. 

6477. There is no alternative but to exempt them altogether, and put the rate 
upon tile landlord, as at present, seeing that you could not collect the rate from 
the occupiers of those tenements? — If the rate is to be collected of those persons 
occupying tenements under 4 1., they are very many of them paupers, aud there 
is no chance of collecting it. 

6478. Are they all paupers ?—-TIiat is very difficult for me to say, without 
investigating every case. 

0.34. I' 3 ‘^479- Sir 
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M.O’Shatighness^, 6479. Somerville.] Do those holdings pay county cessr- 

liable to pa}' county cess. 

6480. Mr. MonselL] Are the occupiers of tenements over 4:1. a year able to 
pay the rate in many cases ? — They are not. 

6481. Colonel Du 7 i 7 ie.] Has not a great deal of this confusion arisen from the 
method of beeping the rate-books, under which no person can see what ])voperty 
is rated, for the occupier’s name is not allowed to be put in by the Poor-law 
Commissioners ? — The occupier’s name is inserted, and in the case of all holdings 
valued under 4 1 ., wliere the immediate lessor is chargeable, he is inserted in the' 
rate-book. 

6452. Mr. Fa^a 7 i.] In what column is the immediate lessor inserted? — In 
a separate column from the occupier. 

6453. Mr. Bright.] Is not the occupier the only person who could prove 
without difficulty who is the immediate lessor ? — He can prove who is his own 
lessor, but the person charged as immediate lessor it may be very difficult for 
him to ascertain anything about j because there may be many intermediate 
interests between the immediate lessor whose name is entered in the book, and 
the immediate lessor of the occupier. 

6484. Does not the immediate lessor mean tlie person who receives rent first 
from the occupier? — The party who ought to receive it, who is entitled to 
receive it. 

6485. That is the person chargeable with the rate by law, if you can find him ? 
—Yes. 

6486. You have stated that the owner of the land, who may be called the 
ultimate lessor, has great difficulty in finding out, and that sometimes it is 
impossible for him to find out, who is the immediate lessor ? — Yes. 

(5487. Is there any such difficulty with regard to the occupier ; does he not 
know in all cases to whom he is liable for the rent? — I presume he does. 

6488. Then would it not be possible, by application to the occupier, to ascer- 
tain who is the immediate lessor, and to make him amenable in case he did not 
give evidence as to the party liable as immediate lessor ? — Yes 5 if he did not dis- 
close the truth, he might be made amenable. 

6489. Would not that be the simplest way of discovering the immediate lessor 
who is liable for the rate ; and would it not relieve the owner, the landlord, who 
may be many degrees from the occupier, from all the difficulties that you have 
been describing? — It would certainly tend to that. 

6490. Can you give the Committee any reasons why such a course should not 
be adopted ? — No ; I should say that where the immediate lessor is charged by 
law, the person who is mo.st capable to give correct information is the occupier ; 
and if the occupier misrepresents, he ought to be made liable or punished for such 
misrepresentation. 

6491. Colonel Du 7 i 7 ie.] Such is not the law at jjresent? — It is not. 

6492. Is not the way in which each holding is designated under a column, in 
wliich such a number appeal’s ? — Yes. 

6493. Are you aware that those numbers are put by the valuator, who walks 
capriciously over the ground; that is, in any direction he chooses, and puts 
those numbers? — I do not know. 

6494. Mr. Monsell.] Docs your position give you any accurate means of 
judging of the condition of the different classes at present in the county of Mayo ? 
— I think it does. 

6495. Have any circumstances occurred at the criminal side of your court, 
which show the extreme distress of the people lately? — Yes ; at the sessions that 
have just terminated, I have had very distressing instances before me of persons 
desiring to be transported. I have made some extracts of a few of the cases from 
my note-book. This occurred the week before last, at Westport : “ Dominick 
Ginnelly was indicted for larceny of hempen ropes, and convicted. The police- 
man who arrested him said, that the prisoner told him that he wanted to rob and 
get into gaol. He had been convicted twice before, and had been only just dis- 
charged from gaol. I asked him if he wanted to be transported, and he said ‘ 1 es 
he sliould do the same thing again if let go. He said he would have pleaded 
guilty, but he was afraid he would not be transported if he did. He was trans- 
ported for seven years. He was a young person, about 17 years old. John, 
Austin, and Charles Ruddy, three boys, whose ages were stated to be 8, 12, and 
15 years, brothers, pleaded guilty to the charge of stealing sheep. Mr. Walsh, 

the 
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the police inspector, said they were starving, and would not have done it if they A 
had not been starving. Tiiey were the'chUdreu of the lionestest people in Clare 
Island; they were imprisoned. Mr, Walsh also stated that he took the census 
of that island from January 1847 to January 1849 , which showed that there were 
576 deatlis out of a population of 1 , 700 .” 

6496. Tliat arose, he stated to you distinctly, not from emigration but from 
deaths? — Yes. “Michael Gavan pleaded guilty to sheep-stealing; he had 
been convicted before ; lie wished to be transported ; he said he should do the 
same thing again if let out : he was transported. Thomas Joyce pleaded guilty 
to stealing meal; he said he would do the same thing again if let out: the 
meal was'stolen from an old woman who had just got it from the relieving 
officer. Martin M‘Gunty, John M‘Grene, and John English were indicted for 
stealing a quantity of hemp, and were convicted ; they were each about 17 years 
of age ; they requested to be transported, as they had no means of living, and 
must do the same thing again ; the first had been convicted three times before, 
the second had been convicted three times before, and the third had never befoi’e 
been in custody ; but they all requested to be transported, and they were trans- 
ported. Michael Eady pleaded guilty to stealing a shawl ; he had been con- 
victed before, and had been only just out of gaol ; he said he should do the same 
thing again, as he had no means of living, and wished to be transported : lie 
was accordingly transported. Owen Eady, his brother, pleaded guilty to steal- 
ino' linen ; be was about 18 )'ears old, and wished to be transported ; he said he 
should rob again if let out. I asked him if he knew what transportation was ; 
he said he knew he would be kept at work for seven years, and that at the end 
he would have liberty in another country, which would be butter than starving, 
and sleeping out at night; he was told he might have chains on his legs; ‘ If 
I liave,’ he said, ‘ I will have something to eat : ’ lie was transported for seven 
years. Margaret Heston and Mary Walsh, two young girls, were convicted of 
stealing two heifers ; they said they took them to get into gaol and be trans- 
ported, and should do the same thing again if let out; they pleaded not guilty, 
lest they should not be transported if they pleaded guilty ; they said they did not 
know what transportation was, but that anything was better than hunger : they 
were transported. Anthony M‘Loughlin pleaded guilty to stealing two heifers; 
he had been convicted before, and said he should do the same thing again if let 
out; he was transported. John M‘Hugli pleaded guilty to sheep stealing ; he 
had been convicted before, and said that he took the sheep to gel into gaol till 
plenty came : he was not transported, but was sentenced to six months’ impri- 
sonment. James Francis pleaded guilty to stealing an ass; he said that he 
should have had either to lie down and die, or rob, and would rather be trans- 
ported than imprisoned. John Masteson pleaded guilty to slieep stealing, and 
said he did it to be transported.” 

G497. Mr, P. Scropc.^ l^id you ask any of those parties whether they had 
made application to the relieving officer or to the workhouse? — Yes. I did ask 
one of them, and lie said that he had applied for relief, and could not get it. 

6498. Were any of them in the occupation of land? — No; all of them were 
young persons, and were not in the occupation of land; they were 16 , 17 , and 
18 years of age, which makes it more distressing to see persons in tlie class of 
children and grown lads in that state. 

6499. Did you transport those who requested to be transported ? — Yes. 

(3500. Were you influenced in doing so by the impression that they could not 

get relief or maintenance in the country? — In most of those cases they had been 
convicted before, and for the security of property it would have been my duty 
to transport them ; where the offence had been often committed before, it would 
have been my duty, without reference to their request, to have transported them. 
WHien they desired to be transported it was evidence that pimishment had lost 
its terror, and I had less difficulty. 

G501. Sir JP. Somerville.'] Can you say how long before the prior convictions 
had been ? — I liave stated with regard to some of them, that they had been 
only just out of gaol when they committed tlie offence again in order to get 
into it. 

6^02. Mr. Brig^kt.'] Has care been taken to keep any record of cases of this 
kind, with the view of placing them in the hands of the authorities at the Home 
Office, in case of its being considered advisable that any different treatment should 
he meted out to tliose cases during their transportation, and during any portion 
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II o’SImImmy, of the punishment to whlcli they aie sentenced?— I intended myself to have n 

Esq. communication with some of the authorities upon the subject ; but, however, it is 

a matter which should be disposed of with great caution, because if it went abroad 

3 May 1849. that they were to be treated in a different manner from other persons, it might 

give rise to an increase of offences ot this kind. I do not think there are accu- 
rate records in all cases, but some may be had. 

6503. Mr. P. Scrope-I Do you believe, from your knowledge of that part 
of the country from which they come, that they have really no alternative but 
starvation or the commission of crime 'I — I am satisfied of it ; in passing along the 
roads, in going from one town to another, it was quite afflicting to see tiie state 
of the children ; they were nearly naked, with a few rags upon them, the hair 
standing on an end from poverty ; their eyes sunken, their lips pallid, and notlmig 
blit the protruding bones of their little joints visible. I could not lielp exclaim- 
ing as I have passed them, “ Am 1 living in a civilized country and part of the 
British empire? ” . .. . 

6504 Is it practically found in that district that as regards the portion ot the 
population that you refer to, they do not obtain any security against starvation, 
which it was the intention of the poor law to afford to them ! I believe it is 
afforded them as far as the means or property of the county will enable. 

6505. In that distiict assistance is given from the funds of the Treasury ?— I 
am not aware of that ; but I believe that whatever funds are given, or whatever 
can be raised in the country, they are applied as far as they will go, 

6506. Mr. Monsell.'] Are not matters tending there to an extinction of the 

population? — ^Yes. __ , , , <• 

6507. One can hardly conceive of those chifdren that you have spoken of 
becoming able-bodied and capable of discharging the duties of labour?— It is 

impossible. , . t , 1 1 . .1 

050S. You mentioned the frightful mortality m Clare Island ; have not tlie 
people of Clare Island the reputation of being extremely industrious, honest, and 
liard-working people, willing to earn their livelihood as far as they can r I am 
not prepared to say that ; I do not know mucii about them. 

650Q. Chairman.] With regard to the desire of persons to be transported, 
liave you ever observed that where parties have lost their character and been 
imprisoned they became desirous to be transported in consequence of the 
difficulty they found of gaining their livelihood, and of being received again_ into 
society r— No ; the desire to be transported was very unusual until the famine. 

6510. Mr. O’Flahertp.] From your experience as assistant barrister, was that 
class of crimes and that class of punishments usual before that period .—No, 
quite unusual. 

6511. Mr. MonselL] Have ejectments increased within the last two or three 
years in the county of Mayo?— I have brought with me a return of the number 
of ejectments for the last three years ; but I have been myself only a year and 
a half in Mayo. This return commences in 1846 . 



[The Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows:] 
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6<ti2. Mr. Monsdl] The notices to quit are cases of tenancies at will?— Yes. 
6 t 11. They may or may not have been cases of nonpayment of rent r llie 
hmcllords used it as the means to recover the rent, because in our courts we have 
no jurisdiction in the case of nonpayment of rent, where there is simply a parol 

fi5,4. Have 
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6514. Have you any means of judging what class of tenants tliose were against M. O'Shuvglmessy, 

whom the ejectments were brouglit ? — Only from their appearance in cases Esq. 

wliere they defended ; but you observe a great number of the cases have not “ ^ 

been defended at all; there were 1,140 cases altogether, and 838 of those were ^ 

undefended. 

6515. Arc they generally a superior class of parties ? — No, very small farmers. 

6516. Mr. P. So'ope.] t)ver what extent of tlie district is this? — Over the 
whole county of Mayo. 

6517. Colonel Dujme.] Were many of those ejectments merely with a view to 
get legal possession of land that had been deserted ; is not that very frequent ? — 

They are different descriptions of ejectments ; very few of those have come before 
me; there maybe ejectments where the premises are deserted; those require 
quite different forms to be gone through; two magistrates go upon the land and 
certify that it is deserted, and an ejectment may be brought upon that, because 
when deserted there is no opportunity of serving anybody, and it is desirable to 
get possession of the land ; but that applies only to cases where there is a lease or 
a written inslruracnt ; it does not apply to parol lettings, and that is felt at pre- 
sent as a very great inconvenience. Where there are tenants from year to year, 
whc}\ premises are deserted the landlord cannot get possession of the land, and 
no tenant will take it till he has a clear title, because he cannot tell whether 
tlie other tenant will come back, and we have no jurisdiction in our court in 
such cases. In such cases the land is deserted, and remains unproductive, there 
being no ready and cheap mode of obtaining possession of it. 

6,518. Ml’. O’Flaherti/.'] In point of fact, in the case of an ejectment upon 
notice to quit for non-payment of rent, the presumption is that there is a person 
in occupation? — There is that presumj)tion ; but where the person cannot be 
served, that is provided for by posting notices on the clmrches and chapels- 

6519. Mr. Movsell.l Is there a large emigration going on from the county 
of ftlayo ? — Very large. 

6520. What class of persons have emigrated ? — The farmers and those who 
have the means of going. 

6521. Therefore, the wealthier class among the farmers are those who are 
quitting the district? — Ves. 

6522. Are you able to mention, from any circumstances that have come under 
your knowledge in your court, what the condition of the gentry in that part of 
the country is? — I believe the condition of the gentry to be very embarrassed. 

6523. Can you mention any facts which lead you to that opinion — Their 
attendance is not so frequent, and they are very often sued at the civil side of 
the court for small sums. 

6524. Have you observed whether more lauds, that were formerly cultivated, 
have been left untilled this year than you observed left uutilled last year? — 

Yes. .'\s far as my observation goes, in passing through the county from one 
session town to another, I should say there was considerably less this year than last 
year. 

6525. Have you observed less stock upon the laud r — Yes. 

6526. Mr. Bright."] Is that less cultivation with regard to lands held in small 
lots by the peasantry, or does it refer to farms of some ma,gnitude ? — I have seen 
considerable tracts of land lying waste. 

6527. You stated, in answer to a question of Mr. MonselTs, that the pro- 
prietary class were embarrassed ; how long have you been acquainted with the 
county of Mayo ? — Only a year and a half. 

6528. Mr. MonselL] From tlie observations you have been able to make in 
your court, what is the state of credit in the county of Mayo at present? — 

Credit is nearly gone. 

C529. In your opinion tliere is no credit left with any class ? — I should say 
that the civil business of the court has diminished very considerably in this ses- 
sions, as compared with the corresponding sessions of last year. Credit has 
nearly left every class. 

6530. Are the proprietors of the county of Mayo generally a very embarrassed 
class r — So I believe ; 1 have not an opportunity of knowing except from general 
rumour and a general impression, and from the circumstances that have come 
under my own knowledge in the court ; they would not allow themselves to be 
sued for such small sums as they are now sued for if they could pay them. 
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6531. Are there many estates in the county of Mayo under the care of the 

’ X? STlr';;;r]'rv?vTa'uy means of judging to what extent rents 
may harf been collected during the last two or three 
Mayo!— As far as my observation will allow me to form an opinion, I sho 

say very little rent has been paid in Mayo. -)_r l,„ve 

^6533^ There has not been any very large sum collected as poor-rate . I 

no means of iudsing of that, except from rumour. 11 

„n‘^.1fe^paltrr=4" Znd^riL"5l?d: buSTto the llilu^re o^f 

that wfen the potato failed the, had Mayo under 

s,rr.r.xT/;:s7; 7f:£.p.« - » . 1 . 

nndefcorn c oS-Nofnot a great quLtity, considering the extent of the conn y. 
mfoMy c^rs grown in that county appeared to me to be potatoes and oats, 

’"bsef cSunl Do yon think that the fact of the landowners being in diffl- 
oult^i an“:So“l them^selves to be sued for small -^^iVsToS y tS 
their having received a considerable proportion of then lenta . snouiu y 

“ ‘|,",o M7o-^u-r4.f'Have yon had many civipills before you, brought 
Mr P. toS’ hIvI ftflairtrro;ered“in Se :2:s?-I cannot 
‘1Sr*Mr%lrf wSi'm/ard^m tt'emb^JrLlent in which you say the 

previous to the failure of the potato crop, very 1 1 p.epared ior the emerge y 
when it came upon the county ?-I have no donb oi t at 

6'^d2. Do not you suppose that the proprietors i y , nccUt their 

tenantryfumTkiurh^^^^^^^^ 

factorily than the proprietors in Mayo have been able to d . 1 

*'°6,4-“si3Ti™»-] Do you think that a proprietor could have done so 
if his 4 ole p^opertl hadleen in Mayo ?-The questmn I have beim is a 

relative one, whether he would have been better o“ubled to do 't it ^ 
been encumbered, than if he had been encumbered, and I think there 

3ld he have been able to earry himself and his ^-‘^hrough 

fesSon Zt «rprymmt’ofrent hij”ap'ability would cease of assisting his 
‘"Cs. Mr. BrigU.] Is the land in the county of 

or is it held by those who have only a life interest m it, t t|„,t 

—It is held, I believe, chiefly by 7 ° onmtrS^ Len with middlemen the 
is the prevailing tenure, however small a property is, . , _ ujtj. 

habit is to put it intO'Settlement, which, leads to fami y 

raately to the Court of Chancery. opitipvnpnt of the land 

6546. Would you say that in the county of Mayo the seltlemen 

is all but nniversd ?-Yes, and throughout *0 “nth o “y, 

from my own experience of marriage settlements, that _ 

pmy so small as to be kept out of settlement, such is the desire to tie up propel ty, 
which I believe to be one of the evils of the country. 

h547 Has it ever occurred to you that great advantage would arise to t e 
coX if the laws in favour of tliil tying up of jXus a sub ect 

practice of the proprietors in that respect were to be changed . I 
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which I have thought of a good deal ; and I believe that some change of the law j 
of entail is necessary to enable improvements to be carried out. It is one of the 
first steps ; it is not perhaps the first step, but it is one of the steps necessary to 
secure permanent improvement. 

6548. You are a practising barrister? — I am. 

6549. You are aware that entails are permitted beyond lives in being ? — Yes ; 
it cannot be considered an entail unless it is so. 

6550. The entail is for 21 years beyond the lives in being? — That is when 
you settle the property upon the existing lives. You cannot perpetuate it 
beyond a life or lives in being, and 21 years. 

’6551. Is it your opinion that the extinction of that permissive power given by 
law of extending the entail for 21 years beyond the lives in being would greatly 
tend to prevent the recurrence of the evils which now exist in Ireland, with 
reference to landed property : — I think a change in entails would. 

6552. But that would not be entirely destroying entails, for the owner of the 
property might leave the property to his son, with remainder to his grandson, if 
the grandson were alive at the time of making the deed, but at present he can 
carry it still further?— He can; he can settle the property upon any existing 
lives, and upon a child not yet in being ; and when that child comes of age he 
may then, in conjunction with the tenant for life, if there is one living, disentail 
the property, and settle it anew ; or being tenant in tail in possession, when he is 
21 he can open the entail, and vest in himself the fee. 

6,553, What would be the precise change with regard to the law of entail that 
you would think most advantageous ? — Tliat is a question which I am not pre- 
pared to answer ; all I have thought upon it is that the existing state of the 
property tenure in Ireland is prejudicial ; it is a great evil to a country whose 
chief pursuit is agriculture, but as to the mode by which that is to be remedied 
I have not much thought upon it ; if we saw there was any likelihood of a change 
taking place, then of course many persons would turn their attention to the 
remedy. 

6554. Colonel Dunne.'] Is not the law of entail in Ireland precisely the same 
as the law of entail in England ? — Yes. 

6555. Has any bad result from the law of entail occurred in England ? — There 
has not; but I tliink that may be answered in this way: Ireland is a purely 
agricultural country ; she has neither manufactures nor commerce. In England 
I believe properties are encumbered too ; but then in England you have a com- 
mercial class, and you have a manufacturing class, whose industry enables them 
to acquire great wealth, and they become ambitious to unite with the aristocracy, 
and it is in fact one of the strongest stimulants to their industry ; and when a pro- 
perty becomes encumbered in England, there is very little difficulty in forming 
a union which probably will release it from some of its incumbrances ; but we 
havenothing of that kind in Ireland. In fact, in England two classes are always 
ready to supply capital for the third. 

6556. Mr. Bright.] If the power of settling properties for 21 years beyond 
lives in being were withdrawn, would it not prevent, to a very large extent, almost 
altogether, the tendency which at present exists of the party having the life 
interest making no effort permanently to improve the property ? — I cannot answer 
with reference to a change in the law, unless it were to become more general ^ 
that is, by withdrawing the power of making entails. If you settle an estate upon 
four or five lives, and let the survivor take it, leaving it there, and if you go no 
further than that, the property reverts back to the original settlor. In that case 
the tenants for life would have no interest in improving. 

6557. Speaking generally, your opinion is, that in the pesent condition of 
Ireland, it is essential that the law of entail should be abolished?— That some 
alteration should be made in the law of entail. 

6558. You are not of opinion that it should be abolished ? — I do not say that 
it sliould not be ultimately abolished, but I do not like at once to give an opinion 
that it should be altogether abolished. I tliink the lauded interests in Ireland 
liave.been exceedingly prejudiced by the system ; frequently the tenant for life 
has no interest in employing any expenditure with a view to improve it, to the 
prejudice of the younger branches of the family ; if he lays out money upon the 
property, he is improving it for the benefit of the remainder-man ; and taking 
the bulk of the properties, the result is that the party having the life interest 
will not improve. That which may be useful in a highly civilized country, and 

0."^. o 2 necessary 
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il. necessary to maintaio the aristocracy of that country, may not be applicable to 

E‘(u a country circumstanced as Ireland is. . ■ x j 

6'^'iQ Colonel Ditnne.] You say Ireland is a country just starting^ towards 
civilization ; but has not Ireland gone back in civilization of late years r— It has 
latterly, but I hope it ivill soon make a start, if proper measures be adopted 
6‘t6o Mr Is it your opinion that this course ot management ot 

landed property in Ireland has also tended to the inextricable embarrassment 

and ruin offamilies in Ireland?—That is my opinion. _ , 

b'idi Is it your opinion that a change m the law in the direction you have 
suggested, would greatly improve the value of landed property in Ireland r— It 
is. think every thing that facilitates the transfer of land, or that removes all 
impediments to the transfer of land, will impiove if* _ r 1 i • 

6562. Have you heard the proposition for facilitating the transfer ot land m 

Is^iryour opinion that measures in that direction are those which are 
most eLntial to be applied at present ? -It is ; the moment I read that, I said 

that it was the first true step in the right direction. 

6s 64 Do you think tliat there is any other mode conceivable by which the 
district of Ireland, of wbioh you liave been principally speaking, can be reco- 
vered except by freeing land, so that tbe industry ot the people can be employed 
upon it'?— I cannot say that there is no other mode ; but it appears to me to be 

**'6.5^* 'rim'indefinite extension of charitable aid you would not look to per- 

^Tli^refore, charity being out of the question as a permanent source of 
relief you look to industry?— Yes; the country is worthless witliout it. 

6567. And industry, if there be no manufactures and no commerce, must be 

*”556? An°(k tbe?efor^*^it is your opinion that the land should be freed from 
those restrictions to which you have referred ? Yes. 

6760. Colonel Dunne.} If the whole of the land in Connaught were to be 
sold to morrow, would it feed the people till the next harvest t would there be 
;nv means of feeding more than are fed at this moment i-It depends upon Uie 
purchaser ; you are not able to get purchasets at present Irom the depreciation 

‘’''esT'^ould any person or any number of persons purchase land in Con- 
naught on the condition of feeding the people i-I consider it very nuhke y 
that they would. I do not know whether a company of capitalists vvould take 
the whole of it if the land were free. I think gradually capital would be intro- 
<luced, but it would be a question of time. . -n * 1 * i * 

6571. It would not feed the people till next liarvest ?—l will not undertake to 
say that ; I do not give that opmion. . , , , • * o ti * • 

6t- 2 Would land sell for its value m Ireland at this moment ?—l hat ib a 
veiT difficult question to answer ; the value of anything may be considered to 
be what it brings, but land would not bring now what it did five years ago 
D=i7q Would it be just to the proprietors to tlirow immense quantities ot land 
into the market at the time when the value of tliat property was depreciated ?— 
No I do not think it would be just to the proprietors to do so at a time ot depre- 
ciation but then that must be taken with reference to this, whether you see 
such a state of things before you as is likely to improve it, without some such 

6574. Any improvement arising from the transfer of land must be gradual : 
Yes. 

Therefore it would be of no immediate use, with reference to supporting 
the paupers in the country ?-It would be of no permanent use unless you could 
o-et purchasers to purchase the property and employ capital npou it , that is a 
question which can only be tried by experiment, and I wish to make a begiiming. 

6'=i76 Mr. P. Scrope.'] Do you think that the native population ot Mayo, 
whether the tenant class, or the farming class, or the labourers, would be want- 
ing in industry, if they could, be placed in circumstances 111 winch they could 
improve their condition by the exercise of that industry?- No; they will work 
wherever they are sufficiently paid. . . 

657“ Mr S. Crawford.] You have stated tliat you are of opinion that pur- 
chasers would not wish to purchase the land in Mayo on condition of feeding 

tlie 
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thc’people; but are you of opinion that if the purchasers laid out money in M.O'&haughn^ss;/^ 

improvements, all the people of Mayo might be employed on those improve- Esq. 

ments, and thereby get food tlirough the means of the employment of the 

people ? — No doubt if the country were improved they would get employment ; 3 

and if the whole country were improved, and capital were spent upon it, the 

people would then be employed, and consequently there would be no paupers. 

C578. You do not think that the existing population of Mayo would be exces- 
sive, with a proper improvement of the country ? — 1 do not, if the whole country 
were brought into a high state of cultivation. 

6579- Mr. Monsell.'\ But you do think that there is an excessive population 
in Mayo, in proportion to the capital? — I do. 
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Michael O'Shaughnessy, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

6580. Colonel Dunne.'] YOU were understood to state that the law of entail + *®49- 

produced evil to Ireland, because there were no manufactures in Ireland? — No, 

not because there were no manufactures, but because the want of the external 
capital from the land prevented the evils which now exist in Ireland from being 
remedied as in England. 

6581. Do you not think that the introduction of manufactures would be of 
quite as mucli advantage as doing away witli the law of entail ? — No doubt, and 
more ; I think it would be exceedingly desirable that manufactures aud commerce 
should be introduced into Ireland ; but many other improvements must precede 
that, aud the first is in the agricultural condition of the country. 

6582. Are you aware why they have not yet been introduced? — That is a 
matter of history. 

6583. Do you not think that the poverty of Ireland in a great measure arises 
from the annual sums of money brought out of it by absenteeism ? — That is 
ene of tlie causes, but it would take me a very long time to detail my view of 
the many causes which have contributed to render Ireland what she is ; those 
are matters which 1 have not prepared myself to be examined upon. 

6584. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think it politic to continue the system of 
rating the owners of tenements under 4 /. r — I have not much considered the 
question with regard to its policy' ; it is leather as to its working, its legal opera- 
tion, that it has come before me ; the question as a matter of policy I am not 
so much coimccted with ; it has a tendency to effect a clearance. 

6585. You have observed it produce that effect in the county of Mayo ? — Yes, 
that is the natural consequence ; where the landlord is chargeable with a poor- 
rate it will be his interest to release himself from that by increasing the holding, 
and getting a new tenant. 

6,586. Would it be liis interest to increase the size of the holdings if the reuts 
of the small holdings were regularly paid?— It would very much depend upon 
the nature of the land, and upon the opportunity of procuring tenants. Where 
the land is good, 1 think it is the interest of the proprietor to have the holdings 
large; where it is poor land, and a mountainous soil, it would require a larger 
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1 t‘m -1 -i-nd lip should have- small holdings. Faniiers of capital and in- 
M.O-StajrWy, good land; thoy ,,onld not bo Hkoly to go jnto tho 

mfmitain districts and the poor districts where those small holdings exist. 

' eTsrDTyofco^ it an objection to rating the land lords or ^™all tene- 
mpui ^that ft affords an inducement to consolidate small holdings ?—No , I 

bntfto the Lkrfing of the holdings might bo nltimately useful, because the 
comt«; trne"?bl regenerated s“o long as a pauper tenantry cont.nues upon 

the holdings. tenements below a certain size were exempt from the 

of the soil '' — Yes, I think it would have that tendency. l„xi,in,o-«; 

"IspT' Supposing that there was a disoretionary Vah^Zetioe' 
oecuplrs o/^mall tenements ‘ 

overseers ?— Yes, so I have heard. Fno-lond to rate the owners of small 

!;5:sa4azrtg 

valuation is under 4/., _ the cent to the landlord, in conse - 

;tr;fI^^rbTngrer„;ier;ofconJ^ 

-I think it would be an improvement. . twister in the county of 

would be more easily earned into e e difficiiltv has' existed, it is in the 

lTaid^t[;;,h;■l^:h7t^^v;;diSuan^^^ 

lessor of the occupier, miny ^j^me removed from the book, 

£isre;Xr:.raT'’ri“dr:tday,wdthenorm difficnl.ies and great 
‘Xgt In ‘1-t case the injustice arises from tliis, that the wrong person is 

°^6fgt'si.D.N.rrc,s.i Did this arrangement of the difficulty ever suggest 



Esq. 
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itsdf to you, that the occupier sliould -be in the first place made liable, but that M. O’Shau^hnessi/, 
the occupier of tenements, as far as the value of 4 L, should be able to discharge 
himself from tlie liability by showing who was the real lessor ?~Yes, that was 
stated yesterday, and that some penalty should be imposed upon him if he did 
not show who the immediate lessor was. 

6600. Would Hot the penalty be the liability to the payment of the rate ? — 

The liability to the ra.te. I think that that would remove a great deal of the 
difficulty in discovering who the immediate lessor was. But if the object be to 
have a better security for the rate, by getting at the immediate lessor, in Ireland 
such is the subdivision of holding, that you will not improve the case much by 
getting the immediate lessor ; you will not improve the security, because such is 
the subdivision, that probably a father, when his sons grow up, will divide a 
farm, say of 15 acres, between himself and his two sons. Then you will have 
three holders of it; in fact, it will be a question whether the father is not the 
immediate lessor ; and then you go to a person who is only himself the holder of 
five acres. Such is the difficulty in Ireland by introducing the immediate lessor. 

If you want better security, you must go higher. 

6601. Chairman.] Is tlie difficulty under which the person who is charged is 
placed increased to him by his not being supplied with sufficient information by 
the poor-law officials? — That may arise in some cases; but assuming him to 
receive all the information required from the books, as he has done certainly in 
many cases before me, though in other cases he has not, but assuming that he 
receives all the information necessary to enable him to appeal, yet when he 
comes with his appeal he has difficulties to encounter, as I stated. He must 
enter into a recognizance formally ; he must slate the ground of appeal on his 
notice ; if he should omit that, or mis-state it, I have no power to inquire into 
anything else ; and the result is that he is defeated, his appeal is dismissed, and 
he remains upon the rate-book, though injustice he ought not. 

6602. Has your attention been turned to the case of Lord Westmeath, in the 
Castlerea Union ? — Yes, my attention was turned to it. 

6603. Have any analogous cases come before you ? — No, none ; because there 
the difficult}' seems to have been in ascertaining the information before the 
appeal. The parties do not know what to appeal against without reference to 
the rate-book, because you must point out the number in the rate-book against 
which you appeal ; therefore where you are not furnished with that information, 
you arc deprived of the opportunity, and it is really a great injustice. Tlien it 
comes before me ; you appeal ; I must know what you appeal against ; I must know 
the number in the rate-book against which you appeal ; and if you only state it 
generally, I have nolliing to try ; I must dismiss the case. In most of the cases 
before me the information was given, but even then a difficulty arose. 

6604. Sir D. Norre^s.] Is it not the fact that in the rate-book in towns great 
difficulty arises in ascertaining the immediate lessor, from the fact that a house 
is described merely as “ house and yard,” or “ house and garden,” with a 
number attached to it, and there may be a series of such entries following con- 
secutively, so that it is almost impossible for the landlord to ascertain the precise 
premises? — 1 am sure that that difficult}' may arise in towns, but I have no town 
rating in my district. There is no city within the county of Mayo. I have no 
borough. 

6605. Mr. G. C. Ltxds.] Have you, since the beginning of the potato scarcity, 
observed any alteration in the nature of the crimes which have come before you 
as assistant barrister : — I have only been in tlie county of Mayo about a year 
and a half, though I have been ] 0 years an assistant barrister. 

6606. Which county were you in before ? — I was in the county of Louth. The 
famine had commenced before I came into the county of Mayo ; but generally 
the result of my experience is, that prosperity very much alters the character of 
crime in Ireland. 

6607. Has there been a large number of crimes against property lately in tlie 
county of .Mayo ? — Almost altogether against property. 

6608. Has there been a great increase in cattle-stealing and slieep-stealiug ? — 

A vast increase. 

6609. Has there been any diminution in crimes of intimidation and crimes 
connected with land ? — Very much ; I must say that in Mayo tliey never existed 
to any great extent. Its character is that of a peascable county. 

0.3.4. G 4 0610. Sir 
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6610. Siv D. Norrei/s.] Have you tlie power of inflicting 

transportation for life ? — \ es. r i.i * 

6611. Is that recent? — No ; it is within the general jurisdiction of the court , 
almost all cases are within the jurisdiction of the court. But cases ot difticulty 
we are at liberty to send to a higher tribunal. In fact, much the largest portion 
of the criminal business of the country is disposed of at quarter sessions. 

6612. Mr. O’Flakerty.] Is not that principally because they have not tlie 
assistance of counsel at the sessions? — That is not the only reason ; there are 



manv reasons. • • ..i .. 

66 1 3. Mr. MonselL] You stated, in your former examination, that tlie present 

system of entail worked very injurious results in Ireland ? Yes. ... 

^6614.. Will you state in what respects? — I think it works^ injuriously, by 
makino; tenancies for life ; and when the owner of a property is merely tenant 
for life! he is not disposed to improve it or to lay out any money upon it, because 
if he does, it is for the benefit of his eldest son, and to the prejudice of the 
younger branches of his family ; and of course he has not the same inducement 
to expenditure and improvement. . . . 

66 1 >>. Mr. G. C. Lewis.l Tlien would you prohibit the creation ot tenancies tor 

life ? I am stating the evils that result from it ; but the mode by which it may 

be rectified is another question. ... 

6616. Mr. ikfoHse//.] Besides its direct operation, in your opinion, in prevent- 
ine the outlay of capital in Ii-climd, are you a«-are of its mcidcntal operations m 
enlbling tenants for life to commit abuses and frauds ,—V es. There are 1 
believe, some instances in which tenants for life have done very great miscliief. 
A tenant for life is in possession of the estate, he is ostensibly the owner of it, 
and in Ireland I believe there are many instances wliere farmers have deposi ed 
money with him, believing him to have -the fee; and they have found upon his 
deatli'that it has gone to his eldest son, as tenant in tail, and that they hare 
had no security at all. Then we will suppose that a farmer comes to the 
tenant for life for a lease ; he takes a lease which is contrary to some power 
contained in liis marriage settlement; he takes a long lease, a lease exceeding 
the power ; the tenant expends money upon the farm on the laith ot this 
lease, conceiving that the owner had ample power to make it. At the lapse 
of some years, after the death of the tenant for life, wlien this lessee has expended 
a considerable sum of money upon the property and made it valuable, the 
remainder-man looks at his title-deeds ; he finds that the lease wliieli was exe- 
cuted is not conformable to the power, and he immediately proceeds to evict the 
tenant; and the tenant, after all his improvements, is obliged to s.mendcr, 
or perhaps at very great expense, and great risk, defend liimself at law, and 
■ '3^ very hard to know in many cases what may be the result. We have had 
. , 1. _ri_- -1 *1.., nf that, svstem. 



law-books showing the inconvenience of that system. 



manv insiauceu m uui cv.... — . 

There is the great case of Muskerry v. Cliinnery, which was a case where a 
clause of surrender was introduced into the lease, and upon looking at the 
power there was no power to give tlie tenant such a clause.^ It w_as coiiceiied 
tliat there was no mutuality, as the landlord had not the right of resumption, 
and that it was void as being against the power. Many cases ot th“t^ kind 
have arisen and have gone to the House of Lords, Lord Chancellors diflenng in 
opinion upon them, and have only been settled after immense litigation and 

'*661*7.' By what means would you propose to correct these evils ?— The tenant 
for life knows his title ; he ought to know his own seettlmeut ; he knows that 
if a deed were not executed he would be the owner in fee ; and ho mu^st 
know that there is an instrument cutting him down to a tenancy tor 1 te. 
He ought to know the contents of that iiistrament ; and with a knowledge 
of it, if he acts contrarydo his power, for instance if he takes money as a fine, 
if there is a clause, as there generally is in the settlement, that the tenant foi 
life cannot take fines, he is in fact obtaining money under false pretences; 
he knows that he is violating his power, and at the very same time the farmer, 
perhaps, under his eye is expending large sums of money upon the piopertv , 
a man who does that ought to be punished; it is a fraud. How are do 

it? I would impose some penalty upon any person having sucii a knowledge, 
and executing a lease against his power. 

6618. Colonel In the case of persons purchasing, all these title-deeds 

are before them, and are not they parties to that fraud?— I am now talking oi 

lessees ; 
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lessees ; a purchaser who is going to purchase tlic whole estate is in a different 
])ositiot]. I speak now of a farmer, a person not of great experience or intel- 
ligence; he goes and takes a lease, and gets it from the tenant for life. Now 
there is a case in my own neighbourhood, wliich I practically know, and which 
I will give as an instance. A tradesman in Dublin had realized a good deal of 
money; he took 10 acres of land upon a building lease; he laid out several 
tljousand pounds upon tlie land. A gentleman in the neighbourhood thought it 
would bo a desii'able purchase ; he purchased it from this tradesman ; an agree- 
ment for the purchase was entered into of course, subject to a good title ; he 
examines into the title, and he finds that the landlord had only a power to give 
a building lease of six acres ; therefore that lease was of no value, except during 
the life of the tenant for life, and the remainder-man could enter upon the pre- 
mises of that man, and take possession of them after the death of the lessor by 
an ejectment, and of all his expenditure, and all his capital, merely because 
the tenant for life bad exceeded tlie power. I think it would be just that 
not onlv should there be some penalty imposed upon the tenant for life, but 
that if the remainder-man sougljt to evict a lease whicli had been made by his 
own father or by his grandfather, if anybody ought to suffer, it would be rather 
the sou or grandson of the man who had made the lease than a stranger who 
liad expended Jiis money. I think manifestly that if anybody is to suffer, it ought 
to be those immediately connected with the party who has exceeded his power. 
If the law of entail fs to continue, there should be some protection for the 
man wlio has expended his money ; and if the remainder-man seeks lo get up 
the land, at all events let tliere be an opportunity of ascertaining what are the 
improvements, and what has been the money expended ; and let the tenant be 
compensated for liis improvements and expeiulitiire. 

6619. Mr. JMonsell.'] From wliat passes in your own court, have you any 
opport'unitv of knowing the state of properties over which receivers are placed in 
Chancery?— I have the question constantly before me to a very large amount. 
I find that whenever property is about being placed under the Court of Chancery, 
and a receiver appointed, tlie owner of the property endeavours to anticipate the 
rents; he gets the bills of the tenants, and from the time when notice is served 
by the receiver the rents are impounded ; the receiver comes to sue before me 
for the rents ; the tenant conies in, he says, “ ! have paid my landlord, he was 
the person entitled to it; I did not know any other person. I have passed a 
note for this rent, and must pay it.” In this way great differences arise; and if 
I am obliged to hold that note or payment is of no value as against the receiver, 
1 must decree that tlie receiver is entitled to the rent, and at the same time the 
landlord has in his possession the note, or the money anticipating the rent, and 
bv and by the tenant is sued before me again upon the note, in fact, the con- 
tests betw’een the receiver and the inheritor to get at the rents in all those 
cases, which are very numerous iii the county of Mayo, where so many properties 
are under the Court’of Chancery, lead to perpetual litigation and demoralization 
among the tenantry. 

6620. Colonel Dunne.'] Do not you think that the habit of only accounting 
once a year, which is tlie habit of the receivers in Chancery, is productive of very 
great injury to the property? — The system of accounting in the Court of Chan- 
cery has been very much improved within the last few years. The Court of 
Chancery has made every effort to improve the system, so far as it has power, 
but the whole system is bad. 

6G21. Arc you aware of the proposal of local inspectors, having an inspector 
for one district? — I heard of it some time ago. I think the best step would be 
to get the estates out of the hands of the Court of Chancery as soon as possible. 

6622. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you think that tlie prevailing indisposition of 
tenants to lay out money in improvements is owing in a great degree to the 
uncertainty which you have described, rendering it almost necessary for the 
tenant, before laving out money upon his farm, to inspect his landlord s title- 
deeds in order to see whether his lease is really a valid iusti'ument, and whether 
the landlord has the power of fulfilling his agreement ? — l am sure that that is 
the case ; difficulties arise from the insecurity of title resulting from deeds being 
executed bv parties who have no opportunity of seeing into the validity of them. 
The registry gives a priority ; if a deed is registered it gives priority, 
do not know the contents of the deed ; all it enables you to know is, tliat a deed 
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is executed, and if you want information about it you must search as well as you 

can to ascertain. , a ^ 

6623. Then it is not surprising under those circumstances that you ao not 
find good farm-houses, good stables, good offices, and a high system of cultiva- 
tion and improvement upon land of a permanent character executeu by the 
tenant ?— Indeed I think that that contributes to it very mucli, because nobody 
would expend money, or if any of those people who do lay out money consulted 
anv legal person upon it, they would never lay out the rnoney, because he would 
advise all those searches and inquiries to be made, which would perhaps ulti- 
mately lead to an exhibition of the folly of laying it out. 

6624. Probably these stories spread very much irom one to the other amongst 
the class of tenantry ; that is to say, stories of one tenant havmg lost the pro- 
perty which he had invested in improvements, owing to the impotcncy ot the law 
and the want of title on the part of his landlord, and one instance ot that kind 
mav deter hundreds of others from laying out money m improvements iVo 
doubt it would have that operation. 

Mr. Denis O'Connor, called in ; and Examined. 

6625. Chairman.'] ARE yon the Clerk of the Limerick Poor-law Union.'— 

'^^6626. Will you state the population, the extent, and valuation of the union? 
—The population of the union is 132,067, the valuation is 203,022 L 

6627. Have you the acreage?— Yes, the acreage is 171,509 acres. 

6628. What ‘proportion of that is inside the city of Limerick, and what pro- 
portion is outside the city of Limerick ?— The population of the city of Liinerick 
Sectoral division is 52,000; the area is 2,000 acres, and the valuation is 

6620. And what is the proportion outside?— The outside is the difference. _ 

6630. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] How long have you been clerk of the Limerick 

Union? — Seven years. i-r- t- 

6631. Chairman.] Have the guardians given any out-door relict luRie Lime- 
rick Union ? They have ; they commenced to give out-door rehet m December 

^^6632. And they have continued to do so since ?— They have. . 

6633. Before December 1847, what was the average daily number relieved m 

the workhouse?— For the half year ending September 1847, the average number 
relieved in the workhouse was nearly 1,700. , , . , , 2 

6634. What has been the numbers relieved since, both m-doorand out-dooi . 
—For the half year ending March 1848 there were relieved in the workhouse 

204 • that was the average daily number : on out-door relief there were 6,347. 
Fertile half year ending September 1848, in the workhouse, 2,830; and out- 
door relief, 8,027. For March 1849, iu-door, 4,550, and out-door, 6,044. 

663 T Can you tell the Committee how many able-bodied you have now 111 
the workhouse ?— On last Saturday, the 28th of April 1 849, we had m the work- 
house 5,591 persons; that is, in the workhouse and temporary workhouse; 
there were included in that number 1,294 able-bodied men, 1,692 able-bodied 
women, and the number of children dependent upon the able-bodied men and 
women under 15 years of age, was 1,494 ; making a total of 4,480. _ 

6636. Are there any able-bodied receiving out-door relief now.-- JNone. 
Under the first section we have some able-bodied widows with two or more 

663T.' To what do you attribute the great number of able-bodied poor m the 
workhouse?— To the fact that the guardians give no out-door relief to the able- 
bodied, and to the almost total want of employment in the union. 

6638. What would be the effect, do you think, of giving out-door relief to 
the able-bodied in your union ? — I think it would have a very bad effect ; I do 
not see possibly where things would end if once that system commenced. 

6639. Do you consider the workhouse an efficient test of destitution ' 1 es, i 

do indeed. , , . t 1 

6640. Do you think that any other test could be substituted for it?— 1 do not 
know of any test that could be substituted for the workhouse test. 

6641. Do you think that any ont-door labour test could be made as efficient 

to the able-bodied ?— No, I do not know of any. . 

6642. Mr. 
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6642. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Have the Commissioners issued any order to the 
Limerick Union under the second section r — No. 

(3643. Have they ever been requested to issue such an order ?— No, they have 
not, as far as I recollect. 

6644. What are the views of the guardians with regard to out-door relief? — 
The guardians do not think well of out-door relief ; they think it is a system 
which is open to a \-ast deal of abuse, and they would prefer, if possible, that 
relief was restricted to the workhouse. 



6G45. Chairman.'] Do you mean for all classes? — Yes, I do. 

6646. Both for the able-bodied and the old and infirm ?— Yes. 

6647. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you observe any difference between the views of 
the town guardians and of the country guardians in that respect ? — No, I do not 
now observe much difference between the views of the country and the city guar- 
dians ; there may be some of the city guardians who entertain the notion that 
out-door relief might be given with advantage, but I am sure they are not any- 
thing like the majority of the city guardians. 

6648. Do you think that there is any disposition on the part of the guardians 
to request the Commissioners to issue an order under the second section ? — I 
think not. 

6649. Chairman.] How many paupers was the workhouse originally built to 
contain ? — One thousand six hundred. 

6650. How arc you able to accommodate so large a number as you have 
stated ? — First the guardians, at their own expense, enlarged the workhouse, 
chiefly by good permanent buildings, so as to accommodate 3 , 150 , and they 
have taken from time to time three temporary workhouses, the first to accom- 
modate 400 , the second 1 , 130 , the third 1 , 050 , making accommodation for 
6,730 ; in addition to which they have now under consideration the propriety of 
taking another temporary workhouse for 600 ; making in all room for 6,330 
persons. That is accommodation for very nearly five per cent, of the population 
of the union. 



6651. How does that per ceutage stand with reference to the surrounding 
unions, or any other unions with which you have instituted a comparison ? — As 
far as I can learn, that per centage upon the amount of the population is fat 
higher than in any other union which I know of. 

6652. Where did the guardians find the funds for the additional buildings r— 
Out of the rates of the union. 



6653. In what lime were the buildings completed ; were they built in one 
year 3 — No ; the first commenced in December 1847 ; there was a small building 
up before then; and the buildings are not now complete; there is a small build- 
ing for about 120, which will be finished in the course of a few days ; that will 
complete all the buildings. 

6G54. Sir D. 2 *ldrreys.] Have the Commissioners made any objection to so 
large an expenditure in the union for permanent additions to the workhouse 
being made in one year from the rates of the union ? — No, they have not ; all 
the cost has been defrayed by the guardians out of the rates of the union. 

6655. Can you state the largest amount which has been expended in any year 
on permanent additions to the workhouse ? — I think somewhere about 5,600 i. ; 
I am not correct as to the sum ; it might be lOOf. or 200 /. over. 

6656. Mr. P. Scrape.] Is that expenditure in tlie erection of new buildings 
or in the fitting up of the old ? — In the erection of new buildings. 

6657. Are there any buildings at the old workhouses f — Yes, there are three 
temporary workhouses, but I have not included in my answer to the former 
question the sum which has been expended in repairs of old buildings ; it is 
the new buildings that I speak of in the sum of 5 , 600 1 . 

6658. You have, then, workhouses and subsidiary workhouses in the town of 

Limerick? — Yes. .o v 

6659. Have you separate management, separate masters and olncers . ^ les, 
they have separate officers, but the general managemeut is conducted m t e 
parent workhouse ; that is, the food is prepared there, and the books are genera \ 
kept there for the registration of paupers, but there are check books kept m the 
auxiliary workhouses. 

6660. How many separate workhouses have you? — Three. 
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G66 1 . Does not that increase very much the expense, there being the necessity 
for a separate staff in each liouse? — No, I think not very much. In a small 
workhouse, such as the building for 400 persons, you will get a man at a salary 
of about 15 ^. or lOZ. a year as a wardsman. If you put the same number ot 
paupers into the parent workhouse you must have a wardsman there, so that it 
is only cost of rent, generally speaking. 

6G{)2. Do you have men in one house and women in another, and so on : 
Yes, as far as we possibly can ; we have no fixed permanent arrangement ; we 
must suit it according to tlie numbers. _ , 

G663. Do you find tliat you maintain discipline as u'cll in those separate 
workhouses as you could in a single one ? — Not so well; oi course you cannot 
manage them so well as in a workhouse built for the purpose; there are a good 
many alterations, and things of tliat sort, that you must carry out, and aiter all 
it is not so desii-able as the workliouse. _ ^ ^ 

6664. Is discipline at all maintained in them ? — 1 ;es, to a certain degi'ce, but 
not to that full extent which one would wish to see carried out. 

6665. Mr. G. C. Le~J)is:\ What sort of work is usual for the able-bodied men ? 

— Chiefly stone-breaking and spade-work ou the workhouse lands. 

6666. Chairman.'] What were the numbers who received relief in April 1849 ? 

— In the month of April 1849 , the average number who received relief in the 
workhouse was 5 , 375 , 011 out-door relief 11 , 149 . 

6667. Was not that a great increase upon previous months? — A vast increase 

indeed. . • 1 

6668. Are the applications for relief from the able-bodied in particular increas- 

incr? — Yes; the applicants are daily increasing. 1 i- 1 r 

6669. To what do you attribute that?— With regard to the able-bodied, 1 
think it arises from tlie almost total want of emptoyment. In consequence of 
the applicants increasing daily, and in order to keep the workhouse for the able- 
bodied, the guardians are obliged to give out-door relief to a great number or 
the classes under the first section of the Act, many of whom need not be relieved 

if there was room in the workhouse to test their destitution. 

6670. Have evictions taken place in the union ? — Largely, in some of the elec- 
toral divisions. . „ 

6671. Do you know what has become of the persons evicted ! A lew 01 tnem 
may liavc emigrated ; the greater number came into the city. 

6672. Do you know what was the motive for the evictions?— I tliink the 
desire to have large holdings, and those parties not being able to pay their rents. 
In fact, since tiie failure of the potato crop, not in any way contributing to tlie 
rental of the estate, I think the feeling was to get them off tlie properties, so that 
large farms miglit be made. 

(1673. Do you think that the operation of the poor law 

contributed to strengthen that motive r — It might to some degree; but I do not 
say that that alone would have done it. 

6674. Do you think that the feeling that the landowner was responsible for 
the maintenance of the persons upon his property, or subject to a deduction of 
the rate, might not have contributed to strengthen the motive for ejectment ?— 
That responsibility or that feeling does not at present exist imder the electoral 
division system, because a man is not responsible at present forthe parties whonx 
he evicts off his property ; that is to say, if they go into the workhouse, his pro- 
perty alone has not to bear the expense of the maintenance of those persons. On 
the contrary, there are other properties joined in the electoral division whicli 
have to contribute equally with liis. _ 

667,5. Chai7-man.] But if a party is evicted, and goes into the worknousc, is 
he not charged to the electoral division from which ho has been evicted ?- 
That will depend upon the time at which he goes into_ the workliouse. If he 
goes into the workhouse witliin six montlis after his being evicted, he vvill be 
charged to that electoral division ; if, on the contrary, he is seven months out, 
as they more generally are In the city, lie is charged to the union at large. 

6676. In your practice and from your experience in the Limerick Union, do 
you find that the great majority of persons wlio have been evicted are charged 
to the union, and not- to the electoral division from whence they come r Gene- 
rally speaking, 1 find that they are charged to the union. I find that very nearly 
one-sixth of the paupers in the workhouse now arc chargeable to the union at 
large, .and the greater part are those who have been evicted. I may mention, with 

regard 
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regard to evictions, that they generally get as much money as holds them on for Mr. D. O’Connor, 
five or six or seven months ; they come into the town, and are enabled to hold on - ' 

longer; and when everything has failed, and they have no money, they com- 4 May 1849. 

rnenco pawning their clothes. When they see there is no hope for them, they 
then go into the workhouse, and not until then. 

6677. Then would not the tendency to evict the paupers and get rid of them 
be increased by the state of the law, which now makes them chargeable after 
six months to tiie union, rather than by the size of the electoral division f — 1 think 
both combined have a strong tendency to evictions. 

CG78. Mr. P. ScTope.] As tiie law at present stands, a landowner or the land- 
owners combined in an electoral division, have the power of clearing their estates 
of their paupers altogether, by giving them a sum of money to keep them for 
six months in the town of Limerick ? — Yes, they have, as the law now stands. 

GG79. cannot be returned upon them in any shape ? — No, they can- 

not, as the law now stands ; I mean the law of chargeability, coupled with the 
large size of the electoral divisions. 

G680. Probably you would think it desirable to extend the term of six months 
wliich now gives exemption to the electoral division from which the person has 
been evicted ?■ — 1 tliink it would be desirable to extend the period of the charge- 
ability. 

6681. C/iair 7 na 7 i.'] Does the city of Limerick complain of the introduction of 
•evicted paupers into it from the rural districts? — Yes, indeed it does; the city 
guardians complain very much of the introduction of evicted paupers from the 
rural districts, wlio bring with them scarcely anything ; they are to be seen daily 
in the streets, begging from the citizens or living upon tlic charity of some few 
neiglibours, and holding out in a most miserable condition. In one parish which 
I know, where formerly only one family resided iii each of the small houses, you 
now find three or four or five families living together ; in fact, nothing can equal 
the wretchedness and the destitution to be met with in parts of the town. 

C6S2. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Are the houses of the evicted tenants generally 
thrown down by the landlord ? — Generally speaking, they are. 

G683. C/iaii'man.] How long have you been acquainted with the city of 
Limerick? — For the last IG year.s. 

G684. Is the influx of poor persons from tlie country districts a new thing 
within the last few years, or did it exist previously, even previously to the enact- 
ment of a poor law ? — No, I am not aware that it existed previously, to any great 
extent ; it has been increasing for the last four or five j-ears ; it is more this year 
ihan last year, and it was more last 3'ear than the year before. 

66S5. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you conceive that the destruction of the houses 
in the countr}'^ is the main cause of the influx of the ejected tenants into the 
town ? — Yes, it is ; when they are ejected they must go somewhere, and they 
generally prefer coming into the city. 

GG86. Are the rates of the city electoral division higher than those of the 
rural electoral divisions ? — They are not so high as those of some of the electoral 
divisions in the rural districts, and the rates arc higher than in some others of 
them. I refer to the two last rates made. 

6687. Do you think that the city electoral division is unduly burdened, look- 
ing to the comparative property of the difierent electoral divisions in the union 1 
— I find that the total rates made, including the last rate made, were, iu the 
Limerick electoral division, lo s. 5 J ; iu Patrickswell, 9 s. 9 c^. ; in Crecora, 

10«. (id.; in Fedamore, 10,?. id.; iu Ballybricken, lO.?. id.; Cahircoulisli, 

11s. Oid.; Cappamore, 14 s. 4 d.; Doon, 10s. 2 \d.; Abiugton, lOs. 3 Jd. ; 

Murroe, lOs. Id.; Castlecoimell, 17 s. 4 d.; Kiltanoiilea, 11s. lljrf. ; Kilo- 
kenedy, 12 s. Kilseeiy, 12s.; Kilfoenaghta, 12s.lt/.; Kill eel y, 12 s. It/. ; 

Kilnmrry, 10 s. 2 d. 

6688. Chamnan.] These are the rates made ? — The rates made from the com- 
mencement of the union. 

66Sg. Iu what period ? — Tlie 5th of September 1840 was the date of tiie first 
rate made. 

66go. Mr. G. C. Leiois.] Down to when r — Down to the last rate made on 
the 23 d of September 1848 . 

6G91. Can you give us the last year ? — 1 can. The last rate made was on the 
23 d of September 1848 , a rate of 3 s. in the pound iu Limerick ; 2s. in Derry- 

0.34. II 3 galvin; 
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galvin ; 2s. Qd. in Mungi’et; 2s. Zd. in Patrickswell ; 2s. Qd. in Crecora ; 
3s. in Fedaiiiorc ; 2s. Qd. in Ballybvicken ; 3 s. in Cahirconlish ; Cappamore, 
5s. Qd.i Boon, 3 s.; Abiugton, 3 s.; Murroe, 3 s.; Castleconuell, 6s.; Kilta- 
nonlea, 3s.; Kilokennedy 4 s. ; Kilseely, 3 s. Off.; Kilfeenaglita, 3 s.; Killeely, 
3 s.; Kilmurry, 2 s. 9 <f. 

6692. Sir IV. Somerville.'] What was the amount of the rate collected in the 
year ending 29 September 1848 ; was there a rate collected in any one electoral 
division amounting' to 4s. Qd.'i — No, there was not. There was on the 29 th of 
September 1847 a uniform rate of 3 s. in the pound made. 

6693. In the last financial year what was the highest amount collected in any 
electoral division, the highest poundage ? — Taking the amount per pound col- 
lected during the year, I find that Kilfeenaglita was the highest, 4 s. 1 d. 

6694. Sir J. Graham.] What was the lowest in any one electoral division in 
that year, in your union ? — Boon was the lowest, 2 s. Qd. 

6695. Then it varied from 2 s. Qd., the minimum, to 4 s. 1 d., the maximum, 
in the year 1848 ?— Yes, for the year ending September 1848 . 

6696. Mr. G. C. Zewis.] Comparing the pressure upon the city electoral 
division with the pressure upon the rural electoral divisions generally, do you 
think that the city electoral division was unfairly burdened ? — I think the city 
of Limerick is rather unfairly burdened, owing to the evictions, and ipereased 
number of paupers who have come into the city ; and I think it is unfairly bur- 
dened with regard to the number of paupers who charged upon the union at 
large, the city of Limerick having to pay one-third of the maintenance of those 
persons. 

6697. Do you think that the pressure upon property is greater in the city than 
in the rural electoral divisions, looking at all the means of payment of the rate- 
payer r — No, I do not think it is. 

669S. Chairman.] Would this be a fair description of the evicted tenantry 
who seek refuge in the town of Limerick : “ After their little capital is expended 
they become dependent upon charity ; they next give up Uieir house, and are 
obliged to take, not a room, but what they call a corner” r — Yes. 

6699. “ Four of these wretched families are sometimes accommodated in one 
small apartment of a cabin, and three in another.” Is that the case? — Yes, 
that is a very fair description. 

6700. If that was the state of the same class in 1830 , do you think it would 
be fair to attribute their present condition to the operation of the jioor law r— 
No, I do not think it would. If such a state of things existed in 1830 , I do not 
see how you can attribute the present state to the poor law. 

6701. Mr. Monsdl.] But are not the numbers considerably increased now? 
—The numbers are vastly increased ; as 1 have said, the numbers are daily in- 
creasing. 

6702. And do not you think that the number makes a very essential differ- 
eace ? — Yes, I think it'makes a very great difference. 

6703. Mr. Herbert^ Do you think that if it were the intention to encourage 
evictions, any law could be framed more calculated to do so than the present law 
of chargeabilitv, combined with a large area of taxation ? — I think as it stands at 
present, nothing can have a greater tendency to evictions than it has, and per- 
haps I cannot do better than just read to the Committee a paper which I have, 
and which is the opinion of a very large land agent in the city ol Limerick. 

6704. Mr. Monsell.] You had better describe what a very large land agent 
he is ; the number of properties which he has under his charge ? — Early last 
month, April, I had a conversation with Mr. Robert Hunt, land agent, at liis 
office, George-street, Limerick. He is an extensive land agent in the Limerick 
and other unions. He is agent in the Cappamore division to Sir John Ripton’s 
property, upon which is situate the village of Cappamore ; the property is valued 
at 1 , 065 ?. 105. per year, being about a quarter of the electoral^ division. He is 
also agent in the Mungret electoral division to Colonel Vereker s property, about 
600 acres, value 673 ?. a year; to Mr. Goff’s property, in the same division, 
about 1,060 acres, value 1 , 474 ?. a year; and Mr. Comptons pi'operty, about 
350 acres, value 448 ?. a year, making a total of 2,010 acres and 2 , 595 ?. He 
mentioned to me that in the j^ear 1846 he received directions from Colonel Ve- 
reker not to permit any of the persons on his property to get relief, but to set 
them all to work. Mr. Hunt did so that year. Next year he received similar 
directions from Colonel Vereker, and he refused to act upon them, seeing that 

he 
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he had as much poot-rates to pay as the neighbouring proprietors, M'ho per- Mr. D. O'Cmnor. 

rnitted the people on their properties to get relief, and that any exertions on his 

part in reference to Colonel Vereker’s property could be but little in keeping +May 1849. 
down the rates so long as other proprietors in the same electoral division did not 
combine with him. That year ( 1847 ), and up to this time, he has not given 
employment, but allowed the people to seek relief from the guardians as well as 
they could ; in fact, to use Mr. Hunt’s words, to let them take a share of the 
“ scramble.” In the same way he acts as regards Mr. Goff’s and Mr. Comp- 
ton’s property ; in fact, he has no feeling of responsibility in reference to the 
management of the poor on his properties, and he thinks the best way is to evict 
and cfear the properties. He has done so extensively in that electoral division, 
and is doing the same on Sir John Ripton’s property in the Cappamore elec- 
toral division, though on all the properties there is ample remunerative employ- 
ment, which he would give, and has the means to give, if he was not chargeable 
witli poor-rates on account of other properties which would give no employment. 

He assured me that if he was alone made responsible for the support of the poor 
on those properties, he would not leave a single pauper from any whom he would 
not take off the relief lists. He states that the present large size of the electoral 
divisions, having so many interests concerned with the present law of charge- 
ability, holds out a strong inducement to him and other land agents to evict and 
clear their properties. 

6705. Chairman^ Did you underetand that he had evicted any parties who 
had [)aid their rents? — I do not know that; I did not ask him that question. 

6706. In a former answer you stated that the non-payment of rent was one 

of the main causes of eviction r — Yes, I think so myself. Speaking with regard 
to Mr. Hunt particularly, I did not ask him the question, and therefore am not 
prepared to answer it. .... 

0707-8. Do you suppose that generally small tenants who have had it m their 
power to pay rent have been evicted ? — I think generally not. 

6709. Mr. Herbert^ Supposing a small tenant not to be able to pay his rent, 
would it not, if there were a small area, be the landlord’s interest to employ him 
on his estate instead of evicting him ? — Yes, it would, provided the present law 
of chargeability was altered. 

6710. Sir J. Graham-I You know this district? — Yes, I do. 

6711. What has been the effect of tliis management; has the district been 
tranquil? — Yes, the district has been tranquil. 

6712. Notwithstanding this treatment of no employment and evictions, 
there has been no great increase of crime? — No, I have not heard of any 
instances of crime unless petty robbery, and going into a farmer’s fields and 
stealing turnips. 

6713. There has been no violence towards keepers? — There has in one elec- 
toral division, the electoral division of Mungret ; there have been keepers placed 
on property there, and one of the keepers has been murdered. 

67 1 4. Ill this district, so treated, one of the keepers was murdered in the 
course of that year, was he ? — He was. 

671 5. Mr. Herbert.'] Has not sheep stealing, and crime of that kind, increased 
to an immense amount? — Yes; stealing turnips and petty larcenies have cer- 
tainly increased in the last two years. 

6716. Mr. P. Scrope.l Do you think it would answer the purpose of Mr. 

Hunt, as he has described, to employ the people upon his estate if he were made 
responsible only for his proportion of the population of the electoral division, 
and not for those that reside upon the property, or upon property in any case; 
do you think that, by giving employment to his full proportion of the working 
population of the district, he should be exempted from maintaining the paupers 
of other people?— I should think that Mr. Hunt would be much better pleased 
to have the management, and to be alone responsible for the management of 
properties, such as Sir John Ripton’s property, which he has in the Cappamore 
electoral division. That division is valued at 4,355 10 s.; in it there are six 

proju’ietors ; one of tlie proprietore is valued at 733 ^., another at 901 another 
at 1 , 065 /. 10 s., another at 753 /., another at 245 /., and the other at 657 /. 10 s. 

Erom four properties we have scarcely any paupers; not more than one or two 
paupers from each. It is the property of Sir John Ripton, and the property 01 
anotlier proprietor, that all the paupers come from. Now, I am quite certain 
that Mr. Hunt would be much better pleased to have Sir John Ripton’s proper^ 
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Mr 1 ) o'Comwr. made a rating district in itself. It is to be borne in mind that the ivliolc village 

of Cappamore is on it : he may employ people there, or take means to let them 

A Mav 184a, emigrate to keep them off the rates oi the union. , . . , 1 

6717-18. Does the desire to retain the land remain in their minds as much as 
formerly ?— I do not think it does so much as formerly ; I think they sec tliat. 
they can make nothing of it by holding where a man has one or two acres ot 
land, and that the sooner he tries to get himself on the relict list the better. 

6719. They give the land up ? — Yes. • 1 1 ri 

6720. Mr. Motisell] Then in many instances the desire to retain the Ian ^ 
does not exist at all in the minds of the people?— In many cases there ar 
instances of that sort. 

6731. C/uiirman.] Is the competition for farms of a larger size as vigorous as 
it used to be?-No, not at all ; still I have known, tu the electoral 
Castleconnell, some farms of which the parties were not able to pay tbcir ic it, 
and they gave them up and went to America ; and other parties have “J 
ward, eveS though they had to pay arate as high as 6 s. in the pound, and ottered 
to pay the same rent, and pay up the arrears due from the former tenants. 

6703 Sir D. Norreys.'] Are yon sufficiently aciiuaintcd witli these districts to 
state whether the landlords have direct power over tlicir tenants, or whether too 
tenants hold by leases and are independent of tliem, so for as the management 
of their properties is coneerned ’-Certainly : in tile districts winch we »te speak- 
ing of, the landlords have power over the tenants ; they liold only lease., at nio.t, 

*'”6723^.' Thev hold leases for 31 years’— Yes, in some cases they do; m other 
■ cases they do'not hold leases at all, they are meimly tenants at will 

6724. But ill many of these cases there may he subsisting leases ‘ 
existed a period prior to the introduction ot the poor law’— I am not awaie o. 

instances of that sort; it may be so. 4.n.,.(‘«r/a with the 

6735. In such cases the landlord would have no power to nite fere with t lie 

management of the farm>-I should say that ead 

there is that feeling existing between him and Ins *”"''“*.7. ''“^'°^“ 
them generally to have a feeling to keep down pauperism, it it iiero made their 

’^’’efud^^With respe^ the village of Cappamore, which you state to 
great number of paupers, has that at all resulte'd from the persons “ 

The rural districts surrounding it having taken refuge in tlieyillage.— No I am not 
aware that that is so. I think up to the failure of the potato crop 
object to have persons living in tlie village; they made somewhat by 

thim; the land let higher; a man could make more by having a Vi la c on 
h1s“s’tate than having “an estate without a village; and it 

np to that time to have patties coming into the village ; on the contiarj , 1 rathe 

think it added to the rental. , i 

6737. Mr. Mmiscli:] Yon have mentioned that the Castleconnell electoia 
division is one of those the highest rated in the Limerick Union i es. 

6728. Sir R. I-crsuson.-\ Will yon state what it is 'T;™ 

amount per pound collected during the last year was 3 s. 6 i. and a fiactioii on 
the Castleconnell electoral division. 

6729. Mr. Mcnsdir\ And the rate struck for this year 

is k not i— Tlie rale stimck for this year is 8 s. ; that was the last rate made 
Castleconnell electoral division. _ , . , i,,j 

6730. Can you explain to the Committee the cireumstanccs w^ 

to the accumulation of pauperism in the eleetoral division oi ' j 

Castleconnell has been a vrateriog-place, and it has been 

four or five years. A great many persons built houses there, and laid out money 
upon them ;\liey were obliged to leave them, not getting ‘'’n ’'f, 

expected for their outlay, and the houses were obliged then to he le a lone 
rents than what they expected to get for them, arid as a cousetiuonce go a 
greater number of poor people into that village than what you would otherwise 

have had.B^f^^^ the lost five years, do you conceive that the rental of the electoral 
division of Castleconnell was considerably higher on account ol this '’“‘“"’g- 
nlace and this village, than it would have been if the watermg-p ace and the 
milage had not existed there’— Yes; generally speaking, I think that 
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there were villages the rental was higher. In the electoral division of Patricks- 
well there are two properties upon which a village is situated, one belonging to 
Mr. Wostropp and the other to Mr. O’Grady Rose; 14 acres of land, adjoining 
the village have let for 62 1. 10 s, a year, though the land is not so good as neigh- 
bouring estates in the same electoral division, let at less than half that rent. 

6732. Are you enabled to state by the books which you keep how many paupers 
come from each townland in each electoral division? — Yes, one could, after some 
trouble, be able to ascertain that. 

6733. Are you able to state whether the ])aupers that come from the town- 
lauds upon wliich villages are situated are more, in proportion to the rental of 
those towniands, than the paupers that come from the purely rural townlands? — 

I could not answer that question accurately, but my impression is that it is so. 

G734. Can you answer it in the cases of any electoral divisions in the Lime- 
rick Union? — I will take the electoral division of Patrickswell. That electoral 
division has 16 proprietors on it; now the great number of paupers who come 
from that electoral division are chiefly off the estates of Mr. O’Grady Rose and 
Mr. Wesiropp, upon whose properties a village is situated : but witli regard to 
the number of paupers wlio come oft’ estates where the villages are, and their pro- 
portion to the valuation compared with other estates, I am not in a position to 
give an exact answer to that. 

6735. Mr. P. Scrope.^ You have given the opinion of Mr. Hunt, and perhaps 
expressed your own, as to tiie difficulty placed in the way of landlords who desire 
to employ their own paupers, from the fact of their property being made charge- 
able for the paupers of other properties where there is no employment going on ? 
—Yes. 

6736. Do you think it practicable to remedy that by a reduction of the area 
of taxation, so as to make, as far as possible, each estate answerable only' for the 
paupers upon it? — I think that to remedy that state of things it is desirable, as 
much as possible, to create a certain amount of individual responsibility. Y/herc 
estate area could be carried out, I think it would be desirable to do so ; in some 
instances it would be perhaps impracticable to carry it out. 1 would propose 
that, coupled with an extension of the period of cliargeability, I should extend 
the law of cliargeability to where a pauper spent the majority of five years. 

6737. Assuming that to be carried out, would you pass a law that a pauper 
who had resided for less than the half of five years beyond the limits of that area 
of taxation, should be returned by force of law from whatever part of Ireland he 
was in, and removed back to the electoral division to which he would be charge- 
able ? — No, I do not contemjilate that ; I do not contemplate such a thing as 
removal, or that strict law of settlement; it is merely the cliargeability. Look- 
ing at the law as it now stands, I would extend the period of cliargeability, so 
that if a pauper came into the city of Limerick, and was there only two years, 
and iiad been evicted from a neighbouring property where he had spent three or 
four years, he should be charged to the electoral division in which that property 
was situated. 

673S. Assuming that he had gone beyond the limits of a union, into another 
union, would you relieve the union entirely from him? — If he was destitute, 
wherever he applied, the same as at present, I would let him be relieved ; but I 
think the cases existing between union and union are very few, and therefore, in 
order to avoid the law of settlement, I would rather let it stand as it is at 
present. 

6739. Mr. MonselL] The case which the Honourable Member suggests very 
seldom occurs in your experience? — Exceedingly seldom. 

6740. Mr. Herbert.l Where it does occur, the present law provides for it: — 
Yes; the present law' says, tliat wherever a man is destitute he is to be relieved. 

6741. Therefore any alteration such as that which you suggest would intro- 
duce no new hardship on any union into whicli a strange pauper might go ? — 
Not beyond what it is at present. 

6742. Mr. P. Ycrojie.] But, with reference to the present state of the law. 
- what check would there be upon a landlord cleaving his estate, lie being answer- 
able only I'or the paupers upon that estate so long as they remained witJiin the 
union ; what check would there be to prevent him from inducing those paupers 
to go aud reside in another union, or another part of Ireland, for a certain time, 
so as to free himself entirely and for ever from their support ?— I think it a very 
improbable thing that the paupers, in the first instance, would go into a strange 

0.34. I union. 
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union I think they would rather remain in their own neighbourhood or electoral 
divisions, or come into the town, or some place m the union. 

6743. Supposing money was given to them to go to England ?-If they go to 
Endand, you have the power of sending them back to us again. 

6-44 There is no power under the present law to send them back to the 
electorli division from which they started?-! peraps®tliey 

inducement for the paupers to go from one union *° 
might go to England, but then you have the power of sending them back. 

yond that I do not see the inducement. l„„„. and 

fi 74 i^ Mr Monsein Persons who have been labouring for a long time, and 
ha« gie"d” 14 e of their labour to the Euglisl^people, are sent back to 
US, but we have no power to send them back to them . . 

6746 Mr F. sLpe.] Are you aware that in England, when an 
has bten residing for^ve years in any parish, he is not capable of remo . 

^ “kT Suppose an Irish pauper is removed from England to 

order of renioval is he sent back to the electoral division from which he star ed ? 

-We have had some cases where parties have not “ f^e'stoted when 

«ion for on vears and they have been sent back to us, tliey liavt stateo, wiien 

brou 4 “pkr examination before the Board “f 

been there for the last 20 years; still the guardians admitted them, and they 
"T-atTniS iotodfce"fh" power of removing a pauper from any parish 

?ha 4 aurered that with reference to his sending them to England, that there 
vou have the power of sending them back again. _ i *i ... „„„ 

^ 6749. Not to his electoral division ?— To the union ; you have the p \ 
sending them into the union ; in practice it is so. , ^ 

6750. Mr. Herbert.] Is there any check at present r-Not the slightest, 

67Si Mr P. Scrope.l Are you aware that a pauper, having once resided out 
of the union to which he belongk cannot by law be sent hack either to the union 
fr to tretetoral division to wliicli he belongs ?-That is to say, he cannot be 
siprtt back from one union in Ireland to another ? 

67‘i2 Yes ?— No, he cannot; but practically the guardians manage it m this 
way” they say, “ We cannot relieve yon here ; you must go back to your own 

™ 67 °i 3 They manage it by refusing him relief altogether i-Yes; they might 
nra”hlm prLision& relief, and say, “You do not belong to this union ; you 
Ire from Tralee,” or whatever the union might be ; “ you must go back, we 

back to the union to which lie belongs, is it not equally 
competent for the glaidians of that union to say, “ Co".e, “J lVn° t 

have been away for some time ; suppose you go back again > 

Sow S that is done ; I think that if he has been resident m an 

siou and living there for some time, they generally relieve him in that union. 

SS It iSs competent to them to refase him relief as to the other union in 
whth helasheen reLed relief ?-Yes, but still it is “ 7 ™ 

to refuse relief; it is not legal ; if a man is destitute, they are bound 

““756. There is not now. and would there beany ^'^“SSSSfhe 

of a pauper chargeable upon an electoral division, rom that div ision, it once tie 
had Lved his residence ’-Nothing further than what there is at present, ^ ^ 
6757. Colonel Dimne.] If a man came back to the union which he had origim 

ally inhabited, would not they act perfectly illegally in refusing him icliefr 

If he were destitute, of course they would. 

6738. Mr.Bemlds.] Referring to your answer on the subject of ejectments 
on the estates to which Mr. Hunt is agent, in the county of Limerick do yon 
know the number of ejectments that have been served, or the number of persons 
who have been put out of possession in the last lew years?— No. I cannot state 
the- exact number. 6755, Was 
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6759. Was the murder to wliich you alluded committed on one of those 
estates ? — Yes. 

G760. Was that the only outrage committed ? — The only outrage that I am 
aware of. 

6761. Is the Mr. Hunt who is agent to those properties, the same Mr. Hunt 
who is an extensive agent in the county of Galway? — I am not aware. 

6762. Do you know his Christian naraer — Robert. 

6763. You do not know whether he is agent or was agent to Mr. Gregory’s 
estate, near Gort? — No, I do not. I think it is a relative of his who lives in 
Gort ; I think it is not the same person. I think the man who is agent to an 
estate near Gort, lives in Gort; but of that I am not quite certain. 

67C4. Chairman.'] Was the keeper who was murdered, a keeper under seizure 
for rent or for poor-rate ? — For rent. 

676,5. Mr. MonstlL] Do you know of what size the farm was ? — I think it was 
a small farm. 

6766. Chairman.'] In what state are the parties who present themselves for 
admission to the workhouse? — In a very miserable condition indeed; frightfully 
miserable. 

6767. Emaciated? — Quite so; some of them with scarcely a particle of cloth- 
ing upon them. 

6768. Suffering under disease? — Suffering under disease in many instances. 

6769. Is the mortality in the workhouse considerable ? — The last week, out 
of 5,591, I think the average number was something about 50. 

6770. Do they die soon after tlieir admission to tlie workhouse, or when they 
have been there some time? — The great majority of deaths takes place immedi- 
ately after admission ; we find that very few of the people die who have been in 
the workhouse two, three, or four years ; they hold on very w'ell in the work- 
house; but the class of persons who come in in that state which I have de- 
scribed, live a very short time in the workhouse ; in fact, they come in almost 
dead. 

6771. Or disease developes itself soon after their admission ? — Yes. 

6772. What you have stated would be a proof that the dietary is sufficient to 
maintain them in health and strength? — Yes, I think the dietary is so. 

6773. Mr. Monsdl.] What number of coffins have been issued by the guar- 
dians of the Limerick Union since thelst of February last ? — Coffins were obliged 
to be issued on account of the cholera ; we had cholera very rapid indeed in 
Limerick, aud I have no doubt that the number of deaths, including those in the 
workhouse and the temporary workhouse, and in the fever hospital and the 
cholera hospitals, from the period you mention, must liavebeeu somewhere about 
4,000. 

6774. Do you recollect exactly how many coffins were issued ? — No ; we have 
not made up the number of coffins as yet, but we have decided pretty nearly as 
to the number of deaths. 

6775. How many of those deaths do you attribute to the cholera r — I think we 
liad something more than about 3,000 deaths from cholera in Limerick ; it is 
frightful. 

6776. Do the medical men in Limerick generally attribute those deaths entirely 
to cholera, or to cholera coming upon a class of persons who were suffering \'ery 
severe destitution ? — To their being a class of persons who were suffering very 
severe destitution ; I should say four-fifths of the cases who died were cases of 
that class. 

6777. Tliat in four-fifths of the cases, as far as those gentlemen can judge 
who are best able to give an opinion upon the matter, death would not have 
taken place if it had not been for the miserable state of the people ? — No. 

6778. Chairman.] Have you considered the clause in the Poor-law Act which 
has reference to the deductions which the tenant makes from his landlord ; the 
74tli clause? — Yes; I know several cases in our uuiou in which the tenant 
deducts the whole rate from the landlord; in some instances I know him to 
deduct the whole rate, and make something more than deducting the whole rate ; 
and 1 know some of them to be the most solvent tenants in the south of Ireland. 
I know one instance where a man holds a small farm ot about 30 acres of land, 
at a rent of about Zl. lOj. au acre, near to the city of Limerick; he deducts 
the wliole rate from the landlord, aud claims l/. O5. beyond stopping the 
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6779. Mr. G. C. Lswis^ Is that owing to the valuation being much lower 

than the rent? — Yes. . , . 1 *1 *. 

6780. Mr. Monsell. Is it owing to the valuation being too low, or the rent 
being too high? — I think to the valuation being too low ; 1 think the valuation 
of our union is very imperfect. 

6781. Chairman.'] Has that man paid tlie rent which he is now under, for 

several years ? — Yes. „ , , t 1 ..i 

6782. And managed to live ?— Yes, he is a comfortable man. I know other 

cases ; I know the case of a man who holds a large mill. The rent 400 ?. a year, 
valuation 120 1. He slopped the whole rate from the landlord, and made 14/. 
odd by the rates for the last year. _ , , _ .1 „ 

678'^. Mr. G. C. Xetois.l How does the tenant contrive to deduct more than 
his rate?— I think the section of the Act of Parliament says that he shall deduct 
half the poundage for every rate paid by him. In some instances the agents do 
not permit it ; but where a tenant is independent, and disputes it with the land- 
lord, I think he is bound to allow it to him. 

6784. Colonel Dunne.] Do you conceive that the law has been decided to be 
so by any legal authority ?— Yes, I have heard an opinion to that effect. . 

6785. You say an opinion, but no decision by any judge?— No. 

6786. There is Mr. Fifzgibbon’s opinion r — Yes; no decision. 

67S7. Mr. S. Crawford.] By whom was the valuation made to which you 

have referred?— By a gentleman named Craig; he was an architect. _ 

6788. By whom was he appointed ?— By the Board of Guardians m the first 

instance, and sanctioned by the Commissioners. r .t 1 n j 

6780. Was there any appeal against the valuation on the part of the landlord 
or any other person ?— There were somewhere about five appeals, I think, since 
the valuation was made, now going on 10 years ; the barrister dismissed the 
parties who appealed, because the valuation was below the rent ; indeed i think 
the valuation was so low that it was the interest of all parties not to appeal. 
6790. Was there any appeal on the part of the landlord ?— No, there was 

^°6791 . If the landlord supposed that the valuation was too low, can j'ou account 

for his not appealing?— No, I cannot account for it. . 

6702. If the landlord considered that his valuation was too low, would he not 
have the power of redress by appealing against the rate r— Yes, I should say so ; 

but they have not done so. , , . £• 1 i n 1 * 1 

67QS. Ml*- Monscll] But is it not obviously the interest of the landlord to have 
his property valued as low as possible? — Certainly ; aud of course the less rates 
the tenant pays, the better he will be able to pay bis rent ; but 1 think it is 
obiectionable to have the valuation so low, because it gives that large class of 
persons, the occupiers, no interest as regards the administration of the law ; they 
feel no interest in it ; they pay but a very small portion of the rate, aud no matter 
who is on the relief list, or no matter what improper cases may get on the relief 
list, you never find them pay attention to those cases. I attribute that to the 
fact of their paying so very little of the rate themselves. 

6794. Chairman^ Then it is your opinion that the present law regulating 
the deductions is objectionable, because it tends to an extravagant expendi- 
ture ? Yes. My opinion is that it does not give a sufficient interest to the 

occupiers to keep down pauperism and keep down the rates. 

6795- What remedy would you propose? — I think that already suggested by 



Mr. Twislelon. „ , . 

6706. Mr. P. Scrope.] Has the tenant any power of making the deduction 
unless he pavs up his full rent?-^l am not quite certain of that, as to what power 
he has of deduction. . I think the provision is for every pound of rent which 
he pays. , . , . , 

6797. Do you understand it to be the law that for every pound of rent winch 
he pays, he has a right to deduct the poundage of poor-rate that he pays . Yes, 
and I have beard an opinion to that effect. 

6798. Mr. S. Crawford.] You have stated that it is the interest of the landlord 

to have the valuation low ? — Y es. 1 ^ t i • i 

6799. Why do you think it his interest to have the valuation low ?— 1 tlnnk 
that if a landlord liolds a demesne, and is the occupier of it Inmseif, it is his 
interest to get his valuation as low as he possibly can, referring to himself, without 

° referring 
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referring to the general interests of the union ; and the same thing, 1 think, 
liolds good with regard to his tenants. 

6800. Does not it impose a greatei; portion of the rate upon him the lower the 
valuation is as compared with his rent? — Certainly it does, if you take a view of 
it as regarding the union ; hut if I, by some means or other, can get my valuation 
so mucli lower than the average, my particular interest is so much more than 
the general interest. 

6801. Mr. P. Scrope.'\ Do you think practically it is a fact that the landlords 
in your district allow the poundage rate to their tenants upon every pound of 
rent wliich they pay, or do they only make an allowance in gross, when the rent 
is fully paid up, for the entire deduction allowed by law? — I believe, generally 
speaking, that they do not go upon one system. I think, in some instances, some 
agents hold over with the tenants, and do not give them the deduction out of the 
next rent which they pay. They say, “ You owe arrears ; you must pay up the 
arrears, and then I will give you the deduction.” On the contrary, I think that 
some other agents and landlords do give the deduction. 

6802. What reason have you for thinking that the law empowers the tenant 
to deduct the poundage rate from every pound of rent which lie pays r — I have 
heard opinions to that effect, and I have known instances myself; I have seen 
tlie allowance made in instances. 

6803. Sir JV. iiomerville^ 1 understood you to say that it was the interest of 
a landlord occupying a large demesne, for instance, he paying no rent and occu- 
pying ]jis own demesne, to have the valuation low; why is it his interest to 
have tlie valuation low? — If we take establishment charges, for instance, if the 
establisliment charges are 5 d. in the pound or 6 d. in the pound, as the case may 
be, and he is valued at a lesser nunjber of pounds than another person, though 
he has aii equal holding, and in every respect his property is the same, it is quite 
clear that he ]>ays fewer sixpences than the other party does. 

6804. You refer to the valuation being low as compared with the other valua- 
tions of the same electoral division? — Yes. 

6805. They not being uniform? — Yes. 

6806. Mr. Monsell.'] Is it not a fact that the valuation is not at all uniform 
in the Limerick Union? — Not at all uniform. 

6807. That it is fixed in the most arbitrary manner possible? — It is fixed in 
a very odd manner ; one cannot conceive it. 

6S0S. Sir D. Norreys.] Is it not uniform in one electoral division, or is it 
unequal as between electoral division and electoral division ? — It is not even 
uniform iu the electoral division. 

6809. Mr. Momdl.] That is to say, one townland in an electoral division is 
valued high, and another townland in the same electoral division is valued low ? 
— Yes ; there are two tenants whose holdings are exactly alike in the same elec- 
toral division ; one will be valued at 40 1. and the other at 50 1. 

6810. Chav'man.] The effect of the valuation in this union is, that many of 
tlie solvent tenants are enabled to deduct the whole rale from their landlord? — 
Yes. 

681 1 . Aud the remedy which you propose is that suggested by Mr. Twistleton, 
that no tenant should be allowed to deduct more than half the rate ? — Yes, 1 
would suggest that. 

6812. Sir 2). Norreys.] Do not landlords allow the rates of any particular 
half-year against the gale of rent which is payable on account of that particular 
half-year ? — I ^Yill instance that in this way : In one property the agent came 
came down last Marcii for rent due riie May previous; a rate was struck in our 
union in September last; the agent refused to allow the tenant’s portion, as the 
rate was not within the gale whicli he came to collect, and the tenant will not 
he allowed that until the 20th of October next. That is an advance of money of 
very nearly 12 months. Now that occupier paid 532 rate; and I think that that 
is an exceedingly great hardship ; I think it tends to prevent parties from making 
jiroinpt payment on account of the poor-rates who otherwise would, and leads 
them to hold back as much as possible. This is on account of the dead gale 
whicli is in existence on the estate ; I think the allowance should be made out of 
the next rent which the temmt pays after the payment of the rate. 

6813. For whatever gale it was? — For whatever gale it was. 

0.34. 1 3 6S14. Is 
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6814. Is that property to which you refer now uuder the courts r— No, that 
property is the property of Lord Cloncurry ; it is au extensive property in the 
Abington electoral division. 

6815. Sir iJ. Are you aware that an agent under the courts in. 

settling his accounts will not be allowed for any rate, unless he accounts for the 
gale out of which that rate would be by law payable? — I am not aware 01 that. 

6816. Chairman.'] What do you mean by a dead gale ?— That is one half- 
year’s rent allowed to remain over when the agent comes round to collect. 

6817 Is it that the landlord allows the tenant to hold the rent due for six 
months after it becomes due ?-Yes ; that is to say, that for the rent which was 
due on the 1st of May last ; he comes down in March; he ought to be then 
coming down to collect the rent due on the 1 st of November, whereas he is only 
coming down to collect the rent due on the 1st of May last. 

6818. Then, as I understand you, you consider it a hardship that the tenant 
should be obliged to pay the rate, and remain out of it until he pays up that dead 

gale? — Yes, Ido. , , . 1 • • 

6810. Would it not rather appear that the landlord is the person wlio is m 
the hardship, as he lies out of the whole half-year’s rent for six months longer 
than he need ?— No ; this dead gale is a thing that has been going on tor years, 
Ions before the introduction of the poor law; it was quite a thing tliat mat 
tenant was accustomed to and expected. At any rate, I think its immediate 
effect is, that the occupiers are rather slow in the payment of the rate chiefly on 

that account. „ , . ... *1 

6820. Have you considered the 63 d section of the Act as to the rating of 

public buildings; how has that been carried out in your union .---inrat, the 
Suardians of the Limerick Union rated the owners and landlords of all publm 
buildino-s in the city of Limerick, such as police barracks, artillery barracks, 
excise smres, and all those building. The landlord of the e.xcise store appea ed 
against the rate, and after two or three sessions he succeedeU 111 defeating the 
guardians. Then upon the advice of the inspector, the late Mn Hancock, the 
guardians were about removing from the rate-book all public biuldinp similarly 
circumstanced ; a committee of the guardians was formed, and they thought that 
it would be well to adopt a mode of rating different from what it was ; the way 
in which it was rated under the description of property rated was, Excise 
store,” or “ Police barrack,” » Name of occupier,” and to_ bring it within the 
section of the Act they put the words, “ Private profit derived from the po ice 
barrack.” They then wrote to the Poor-law Commissioners, and the I 
Commissioners wrote down to say that that could not be legally done, and they 
forwarded them a case which had been tried in the Court of Queeri s Bench, 
which was a similar case. Notwithstanding the direction of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, the guardians still persisted; the parties appealed, and on hearing 
tlie anneals the barrister decided that the parties were liable to be rated notwith- 
standing the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the letter of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, and so they stand at present rated, and have paid rates. 
I think it is a great hardship that this class of persons should not pay the rate, 
because I know of no rent better paid than the rent out of police barracks, pd 
out of those public buildings, and I think at least they ought to be rated to halt 
the rent which they receive. , . a 

6821. They should be rated as other profit rents are rated?— As othei profits 

are rated. 

6822. Colonel Z)«»ne.] Are Crown lands rated?— No. With regard to that 
we have in our union one Crown property, that is, the Queen s Island , at hrst 
the guardians rated the tenant in possession of tlie Queen s Island i the oommis- 
sioners advised the guardians to exempt it from rating ; they did so , blit at be 
time when they rated those private profits derivable out of pt*ho buddmig they 
also included this. The solicitors to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
wrote to the guardians about it. and it was referred to the P«.r-law Comm.s- 
sioners, and they have now, according to the opinion ol Mr. Henii, stated that 
the occupier is liable to pay the rate for Queen’s Island, and it is so iar 

6822. Do you conceive that the occupier ought to be rated in justice? I do 
indeed; I conceive that it is a very great hardship to say that the best paying 
rent should not be liable to rate ; besides tliat, as tlie law stands in tlie 'nmejcK 
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Union, the owner of an artillery barrack, or of an excise store, is paying the rate 
at present according to the decision of the assistant barrister ; there is no appeal, 
I believe, from the decision. Then in the Cork Union and other unions the 
proprietors of police barracks do not pay a penny at all. 

6824. Chairman.'] Have the guardians of your union paid any instalments^on 
account of the workhouse loan, or on account of the Temporary Relief Acts ? 
No, they have paid no instalments on account of the workhouse loan. The reason 
of that is this ; they were prepared to pay the instalments, but Mr. Hancock, 
the late poor-law inspector, advised them in the Board that he thought the 
Government would not press them much for the instalments, as they were now 
so largely paying out of the rates for the additional buildings to the workhouse; 
they laid out over 8,000 I, much more than what their instalments would come to, 
in providing permanent additional accommodation. 

6825. Then it was on an intimation from the inspector that these payments 
were deferred on the ground that you had expended a large sum in additional 
buildings ? — Chiefly. 

6826. What is the state of tlie case with respect to the Relief Commission ? — 

Last January the guardians paid over 2,000 /. for the expenses of the Relief 
Commission. , . , , 

6827. What was the amount of the whole debt? — I think the a.mount 01 the 
whole sum was somewhere about 25 , 000 ?., the amount for which they are 
liable. 

6828. Do you think that the guardians are disposed to pay the instalments on 
both as soon as they can ? — They were disposed to pay tlieiii, but with the impo- 
sition of a rate in aid I cannot state now what their disposition will be ; they feel 



very strongly against that. 

6829. Has there been much aversion to a rate in aid in your district Yes, 
very much indeed, in our union there has. 

O830. Colonel Dunne.] Do not you think that it would endanger the collection 
of the ordinary rate by mixing it up with it ? — 1 should hope not, but I cannot 
say as to what might be the effect of it, for the feeling is exceedingly strong, 
stronger than I can possibly convey to the Committee, against it in our union. 

6831. Do not you consider that it would be an injury to the ordinaiy working 
of the poor law? — I should think it would, to the extent of 5 , 000 ?. a year; 
I think it would so far injure tlie parties who have to pay rates; I think the 
guardians would feel dissatisfied that they should be obliged to expend 5 , 000 ?. 
for the maintenance of other poor when they require it for their own poor. 

6832. Would there be a difficulty in the collection?—! apprehend so, but I 
cannot state with any degree of positiveness. 

6833. They are sensibleof the injustice of that rater— The guardians feel very 
strongly ; they think it a very unjust rate to impose on them. 

6834. Sir R. Ferguson.] Is the feeling against the rate in aid general among 
all classes, or is it confined to any particular class ?— I know that the city 
guardians complain as loudly of it as the rural guardians. In the city of 
Limerick, when the question was there discussed, it was one of the largest fund- 
holders in the city who seconded the resolution against it. 

6835. Mr. Monsdl] And it was a man in business who proposed it?— A 
mercantile man who proposed the resolution. 

6836. The individual in the chair was also a mercantile man ? — 1 es. 

6837. And the resolutions were carried unanimously? — Quite so. 

6838. Chairman.] Your apprehension with regard to the rate in aid is, that it 

may render those who are active in carrying the poor law into effect indisposed 
to do so with the same zeal and energy as before ? — Yes, I think that that teeling 
would be the result in some degree. _ . , tt • 

6839. Mr. Reynolds.] Were there any meetings held in the Limerick Union 

to petition against the rate in aid ? — Yes, at the Board of Guardians, but not m 
the union outside. . , . 

6840. Did they adopt a petition to Parliament against it ?— Unanimously in 
the Board of Guardians. 

6841. Were there any meetings held in any other part of the union against 
it?— I am not aware. I am aware that the subject was talked of m the corpo- 
ration ; it was bron^ht forward there by Mr. M‘Mahon. 

C842. What was 'the fate of the motion ?— I am not aware wliat the late ot Uie 
^ mofirm 
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Mr. D. O’Connor, motion was there ; I think it was more that he had not given notice of the 

motion than otherwise; but upon that I am not positive now. 

4 May (>843. Was there a petition adopted against it in the corporation ?— I believe 

there was no petition cither for or against it in the corporation. 

6844. What evidence have jou, exclusive of what you have already stated, of 
the unpopularity of a rate in aid in the Union of Limerick ? — From conversations 
which I have had from time to time since the matter has been before Parliament, 
with the several classes in the union, whom I have met frequently. 

6845. Mr. iUo 7 isell.'\ Are you aware of the fact that the other unions in the 
county of Limerick, Kilmallock and Rathkeale, the only two other unions, I be- 
lieve, in which there are unpaid guardians, have also presented petitions against 
the rate in aid ? — I believe so. 

6846. Which have been unanimously adopted ? — I did not know that they 
were unanimously adopted, but I presume it is so if you state it. ^ 

6S47. Mr. Heynoidji.'] How many electoral divisions are there in the union of 
Limerick : — Nineteen. 

6S4S. And in none of those electoral divisions were there any meetings held 
to petition against it ?— No, none of the electoral divisions. 

6849. Colonel JDumie.'] It is not usual for electoral divisions to petition, is it? 
— It is not usual ; they are quite satisfied if the Board of Guardians express an 
opinion. 

(1850. Mr. Mo7iselL] The Board of Guardians is the representative of electoral 
divisions I — Yes. 

6851. Chair77ia77.] Have you turned your attention to the propriety of fixing a 
maximum rate on electoral divisions? — I have. _ 

6S52. Mr. G. C. Zewis.] What is your opinion as to the policy of fixing a 
maximum for the electoral divisions? — I will just apply it to two electoral divi- 
sions in the Limerick Union. If you fixed a maximum of 7 ^. 6 d. in the pound 
in the electoral division of Cappamore, and the same maximum in the electoral 
division of Castlecomiell, I will read what I think the expenditure upon each 
of the electoral divisions will be. I have made it up to the 25 th of March, aurl 
judging from the numbers at present upon the relief lists, one would not be much 
out for the yearending the 29 tli of September. On the average the expenditure 
for the year ending the 29 th of September next will, I ani quite certain, be 
5 5. in the pound in the union. I find that it will bo 55. in the pound in tlie 
Abiugton electoral division ; 4 s. 6 d. in Ballj’bricken ; in Cappamore, 9 s. G d. ; 
Cahirconlish, 5 s. ; Castleconnell, 8s. ; Crecora, 4 ; Derrygalvin, 3 s. ; Doon, 1 s.: 
Fedamore, 4s. 6 d.; Killokennedy, 7 s. 6 d.; KiItannonlea_, 5 s.; Kilseely, 7 s.; 
Killfenaghta, 6s.; Killcely, 5s.; Kilniurry, 3 s. 6 d . ; Limerick, Gs. ; Murroe, 4s.; 
Mungret, 4 s.; Patrickswoll, 3 s.; making an aggregate for a union rate of 5 s. 

6853. Mr. MoTU-eU.] You have mentioned the Cappamore electoral division 
as9s. 6rf. ? — Yes. 

6854. And the Doon electoral division as Is.? — Yes. 

6855. Are the circumstances of the Cappamore and Doon electoral divisions 

very different, that there should be such a difference in their rating ?— No, they 
are not. _ _ • n 1 

6856. Will you be so good as to explain, if you can, what the reason is of the 
enormous difference which there appears to be in the amount of rating which 
you have given?— The po])uIation of the Doon electoral division is 806 , and the 
valuation is 920 /.; the population of Cappamore is 3,753, and the valuation 
4 , 355 /. 

6857. How much in the pound does that make to each? — Somewhere about 
the same : the two electoral divisions are adjoining one another, botii at the base 
of the Keeper Mountain, witji a similar character of population, and each having 
the same proportion of valuation to population ; they are otherwise similarly cir- 
cumstanced, except that one, namely, Doon, is in the hands of one proprietor 
and the other belongs to six ; and of those five are in comfortable circumstances ; 
yet in the one, Doon, there is but one pauper chargeable to it in the workhouse, 
and on out-door relief none, the weekly cost being 2 s.; wliile the otlier, Cappa- 
more, has 234 paupers chargeable to it in the workhouse, and 650 on out-door 
relief, the weekly cost being 39 1 . 

6858. You say that in the character of the population aud the character of 
the soil, and in the proportion between the population and the valuation, those 

electoral 
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clectorul divisions are vei^^ similar the one to the other?— Very similar 
indeed. 

6859. In what do tiiey differ? — Tlie only respect in whicli I know them to 
differ is, tliat Doon is the property of one proprietor, and the other belongs to 
six proprietors. The one proprietor, I am aware, gives employment to almost 
every person that is there ; and the guardian of the electoral division has given 
strict directions to the relieving officer, whenever any persons apply to him for 
relief from that division to let him know it, and they either provide them work 
or give tliem some food, or otherwise help them, so that they do not go on the 
rates off that electoral division. 

68fio. Then you attribute tlie whole 'of tlie remarkable difference that there is- 
between the two electoral divisions, the one requiring a rate of 9 s, Qd. in the 
pound, the other a rate of only Is. in the pound, to the fact, that in the one 
there is only one proprietor, and in the other there are six ?— I cannot possibly 
attribute it to anything else. 

6861. Have you reason to believe that if tlie electoral division of Cappamore 

were divided, employment to a considerable extent would be then given? 

I have; because there are but six proprietors in Cappamore; four of the pro- 
prietors already contribute in the shape of employment, or at least they have 
but one or two persons on the relief lists. Now, Sir John Ripton’s property is 
that which I have described to the Committee with respect to Mr. Hunt ; and 
he states that there is not one person on the relief list or in the workhouse whom 
he would not either take off the relief list or out of the workhouse, and give 
employment. On Sir John Ripton’s property there are ample means of doing 
it. Then there is but one other proprietor to dispose of; the village of Cappa- 
more is entirely on the property of Sir John Ripton. 

6862. Mr. P. Scrope.] What is the size of those properties ?— One is valued 
at 733 /., another at 901 ; Sir John Ripton’s is valued at 1 , 065 /. IOa'., another, 
753/.; anotlier, 245 /., and the other, 657 /. lOj. The average of the six is some- 
wliere about 725 /. 

6863. Do you think it desirable to make each of those properties a rating 
division by itself? — I think that Cappamore might be with advantage divided 
into five- rating districts ; it is quite easy to make Sir John Ripton’s a ratins. 
district ; to make Sir Richard De Burgho’s one ; and to make Thomas Lloyd’s 
one ; the Rev. Rickard Lloyd’s and Mr. William Lloyd’s might go together; and 
tlien there would be the Rev. F. Stewel’s. 

6864. Mr. Monsell.'] The Doon electoral division belongs to one proprietor? 
— Yes. 

6865. The Cappamore electoral division belongs to six proprietors? — Yes. 

686ff. The Doon electoral division is a small electoral division, and the Gap- 

pamove a large one ? — Yes. 

6867. In which have the greatest number of ejectments taken place ? — Ido 
not think that any ejectments have taken place in the Doon electoral division. 

I have made inquiry, and have been told that no ejectments have taken place. 
Then I have already mentioned that ejectments have taken place numerously in 
tlie electoral division of Cappamore. 

CS68. Suppose the electoral division of Cappamore to be divided in the way 
you suggest, do you conceive that the ejectments w'ould be increased or dinii- 
ni.shed by tliat division ? — If yon e.xteud the period of the law of chargeability, I 
think they would not be increased ; I think quite the contrary. 

6869. You think the effect would be to diminish the number of those eject- 
ments? — I think so. 

6870. And to increase tlie development of the resources of the district by the 
employment of the people upon the soil ? — Yes, I think so ; provided you extend 
the law of chargeability. 

6871. Chairman.] In suggesting a change in the electoral divisions, you sug- 
gest change not so much in tiie size as that each rating district shall be in the 
possession of one proprietor?— As far as possible I should wish to see that carried 
out; there might be instances where such an arrangement could not be carried 
out, but I think tliat that sliould be the leading principle in rating districts. 

6872. 'Ihen on that proprietor you w'ould impose the duty of finding employ- 
ment or relief for all the persons upon tlie estate? — Yes, I would. 

6873. And all those parties would have a right to look to the proprietor for 
employment or for support ? — Yes ; I think it is morejust. 

0.34. K C874. Under 
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6874. Under that system, the people perfectly understanding that they wpe 
to receive either employment or support from a given individual, do you thmk 
that they would be inclined to work for him, and give lull return for wages . 
Speaking of things as they now exist, I believe myselt, and I have heard it horn 
several of them, that the paupers would work for 2 d. or ’id. a day sooner than 
ask relief from the guardians. 1 know some of the best labourers in the union 
now to be in the workhouse. I have often asked them, “ Why do you not go 
to work?” and they have offered themselves actually for 2 d. a day, some ot the 
best men I know, sooner than come into the workhouse. . , . 

687 s Mr. Mon$ell.'\ Is not the Doon electoral division precisely _m the posi- 
tion that the Honourable Uaronet has just described, that tlie proprietor there ts 
obliged to give either relief or support to the paupers ; in point of fact, have yo 
found that in the Boon electoral division the people work worse than they do m 
the other electoral divisions ?— No ; on the contrary, I think tho people are much 

'^'*6876*^Miu Rei/noldi.'\ When you speak of 3d. a day, is that 2 d. a day without 

food’— Two-pence a day without food. i • 

6877. In the Doon electoral division ’—Not in the Doon electoral division. 

6878. Where? — In the Limerick Union. I have said that some ot the best 

labourers whom I have known offered to work for 2d. a day. . , 

6870. Sir IT. Somermlle.] You stated that your object in making an estate the 
area for rating, was to individualize the responsibility of the osvner of the estate .. 

6880. But does the owner of the estate pay the rate r— I presume that lie will 

have to way now half the rate. . , , , , , 

6881. ^Supposing the estate to be occupied by farmers with long leases, w at 
power has the landlord of forcing them to employ 

he has the power of doing so, but I think the farmers acting with the landlord, 
they would both feel that it was their interest to do so, sooner than have to pay 
for those parties in the workhouse. I cannot conceive why the former and the 
landlord together would not say, “ It is better to keep a man out of the v ork- 
house at 4s than send him and his family into the workhouse, where it will cost 
9 s. 4d. a week.” The farmers particularly will have now 
to do so, if they are not empowered to deduct more than half the rate from 

6882. Would it not throw a much heavier charge upon a narrower area ?— In 

some instances it would have that effect. i ♦. „„rtT, 

6883. Supposing- that an estate is occupied by two farmers, and that upon 
one of those farms there is a large amount of pauperism, and upon the other the 
farmer has done his duty, and has kept his farm quite free from paupers, would 
it not be a great injustice to that occupier to throw him into a narrow area with 
another occupier, who has covered Iiis farm with paupers?— I think it would 
indeed: but still the same injustice exists under the present electoral division 

system to a greater extent. . f n 

6884. Then really and truly to carry out your principle to its lull extent, 
you should have a farm rating, not an estate rating?— No, because I think that 
the influence of the feeling which would exist between landlord ™tl ‘en4nt won 
be quite enough where the landlord had got to pay half of the rate, that he would 
induce the tenant, and both together would keep down the rates. 

688s Would it not be a great injustice to force a man m the position 1 have 
described, who had kept his farm free from paupers, to employ more labourers 
than he really required npon his farm ?— Yes, it would m that case be an injus- 
tice ; at the same time, you have as great an injustice existing under the present 
electoral division system, if not more. . . 

6886. Mr. Mo7rsell.\ In point of fact, under your system a few persons would 

be subject to the same injustice that a very large number of persons are subject 
to now ? — Yes. . . 

6887. Mr. Herbert.] Are you aware that in a neighbouring county, in many 
instances the farmers have actually met together and stated their willingness 
co-operate with their landlords if they got a small area r— I have heard that in 

the county of Kerry. . , • i t t 

6888 Sir IV. Somerville.] Do you really think that the grievance which 1 have 
described, and whicli you have admitted, would happen more rarely as regards 
farms than it happens now as regards electoral divisions. I think 
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have more grievances under the present electoral divisions, because I think that 
if you reduce the areas, the parties -will find it to their interest to employ the 
labourers. 

6889. Mr. Monsell.^ Would not that system operate as a very great security 
to those who were pi'epared to invest capital in land ? — Yes, I think very much 
indeed. 

6890. A security which under the present system they have not got? — No, 
they have not. 

6891. Sir D. Norreys.'] How would that secunty be produced? — The party 
w'ould have a greater security in this way, that when once he felt that he had 
given employment in his electoral division in proportion to the property which 
he had, he would be sure not to be swamped by rates which would arise through 
the negligence of other proprietors with whom he was connected in the same 
electoral division ; that, 1 conceive, would be a considerable inducement. 

6892. The average pauperism which had previously existed in the division 
being distributed into portions which w’ould leave some divisions more heavily 
rated than others, would not those which had become more heavily rated be 
injuriously afi'ected in proportion to the increase of rates which had been thrown 
upon them by the re-distribution of the district? — I do not think they would be 
as valuable as those upon which there was a lesser amount of rates; but still 
I think it a lesser evil than the present state of things. 

6893. Your proposition amounts to this; that there being an average amount 
of destitution, and an average amount of burden in maintaining it, )'ou would 
re-distribute that, so as to throw a larger portion on some shoulders and a smaller 
portion on others? — No, I do not say that; but I would actually make the 
shoulders, which I think at present ought to bear it, bear it. 

6894. Mr. Monsell.'] In point of fact, would not the aggregate amount of 
pauperism, bv the course which you suggest, be very much diminished 1 — 
I think the aggregate amount of pauperism would be very much diminished. 

6895. Chairman.] How ? — I think you would have more employment given 
thair you have at present; I do not think there is any looking after the paupers 
at present. 

0896. Who are the parties that give employment in the Limerick Union gene- 
rally, the farmers or the landowners? — Generally speaking, the landlords and 
the farmers both; Lord Clare gives very large employment; and Mr. Delmege, 
an cx-officio guardian, gives very large employment. 

C897. With the express view of keeping down the poor-rate? — I do not know 
that it is with the express view of keeping down the poor-rate ; I have heard one, 
even so lately as the day before yesterday, declare that he would cease giviug 
employment altogether, seeing what little good he could do by it in regard to 
the poor-rates. 

6898. In the electoral divisions of Doon and Cappamore what proportions of 
the land wei’e in the hands of the landlords, and what let to tenants? — I am not 
aware that there is any of the land in the hands of the landlord ; at least there 
might be perhaps a very small portion; but ! am not aware that he is rated 
unless for a very small portion, 1 think one or two acres. 

6899. Is there any in Doon ? — None. 

6900. Mr. P. Scropc.] Would not the same injustice which you have admitted 
would exist under your proposal, as between farmer and farmer on tiie same 
estate, exist between the two landlords of difiereut estates, if from their small 
size you were obliged to combine them in the same area of rating ? — I think that 
the inducement to employ under a lesser area would be a great deal more than 
it is at present. 

C901. Do you think, from your knowledge of the district in which you 
reside, that estates are not considerably scattered, so as to make it impossible, in 
a general point of view, to make every separate estate a separate area of rating ? 
— It is not possible that every estate could be made a separate area of rating ; 
1 say, as nmeb as possible, it ought to be; that is, where there would be a fair 
amount of valuation and population; in some cases it would be necessary to 
join one or two together. 

6902. W'ould not the purpose which you have in view be answered, and could 
not the justice of the principle be carried a great deal further, so as to indi- 
vidualize responsibility in much smaller areas, if each area, say each townlaud, 
were only rendered liable to employ or maintain, not those paupers that were 
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resident upon it, but its full proportion of the able-bodied pauperism of the dis- 
trict, or of the working population within it ? — I do not sec how you could cany 
that out, under the poor law. _ • n 1 r 

6903. Have we not had a petition presented from the Limerick Board oi 
Guardians, asking for the adoption of some similar plan, founded upon what 
they call, I believe, the labour-rate system 1 — I do not recollect it. 

6904. For allotting the labouring population 011 the townlands in each electoral 
division, and exempting from the' able-bodied poor-rate those townlands that 
employ their full proportion ? — I do not recollect it. 

6905. You do not remember that petition ? — 1 do not ; it may be so. 

6906. Mr. Mo7iselL] Do you believe that any such system would lead to an 
indefinite amount of jobbing?— I do not conceive how it would be possible to 
carry it out under the Board of Guardians. I think the Board of Guardians 
have at present as much as they can possibly do, almost more, and to put upon 
them additional duties 1 think would make 'them less effective in carp'ing out 
the powers which they are entrusted with. In our union they are obliged to 
meet twice a week, and they have their committee meetings; and if more duties 
were cast upon them, 1 think the effect of it would be that they could not per- 
form any efficiently. 

6907. Will you describe the effect which you conceive the proposition of Her 
Majesty’s Government of a maximum rate, if carried out, would have upon the 
Limerick Union ? — If you fix first a maximum rate of 5 s. in the pound, there 
will be an excess in the Cappamore electoral division of 45. 6(1. in the jiound, in 
Castleconnel of 3s., in Killokennedy of 25 . 6d. in the pound, in Kilseely of 2s., 
in Kilfeenaghta of is. in the pound, and in Limerick of is. in the pound. _ It 
vou then apportion that excess over the several electoral divisions, it will give 
you a union rate of about 7 jrf. iu the pound. I should take it that the interest 
then in 10 electoral divisions, from the scale which I have read, in keeping down 
the rates, so far as looking after th*> pauperism in the electoral division, would be 
but very little indeed ; that is, in those which have already arrived at 5 s., some 
of them up as high as 9s. Qd., the electoral division of Ballybricken and the 
electoral division of Fedamore, would be two divisions of 4,9. 6d. in the pound. 
Now, where they had to pay in the pound for a union rate m addition to 
that, I think their interest would be so near the maximum that the probabilities 
are, and I believe the feeling would be, that they would say to themselves, “ We 
might as well take a share of this 2 s. union rate, and let these persop be put 
upon the list,” because I do not conceive where a division is so littie interested 
as those divisions might be, some in the proportion of one-fiftietli, that Us interest 
would act so directly as not to be the means of doing so. It is chiefly on that 
account that I think it objectionable, in the same way that I think any charge to 
the union at large objectionable, for tiiere is not that watchfulness over expendi- 
ture which is charged to the union, as over expenditure which is charged to the 
electoral division directly. 

6908. Then you think that the direct tendency of the proposal concerning 
which 1 have been questioning you, would be that the electoral divisions would 
relax their exertions, and would endeavour each of them to get as large a pro- 
portion of the union rate for themselves as they could ? — I think so ; there would 
be only seven divisions having an interest to keep below the maximum late. 

6909. Therefore the effect you conceive would be to increase the amount of 
pauperism considerably in the district? — I think the effect would be that the 
inducement would not exist which now exists to keep down paupensrn, inasmuch 
as when they arrived at a certain amount it could be thrown on the union at 
large. 

6910. Colonel Dunne.'] But do you think that any people would be anxious 
to pay 25 per cent, in equal moiety ? — 1 do not think that any one would be 
anxious to pay 25 per cent. ; but where a great amount of pauperism exists in 
the electoral division, I think his anxiety will be so much lessened when the 
charge becomes spread over a very large area. 

691 1. Mr. MomelL] Supposing there was to be no union rating, and a nia.xi- 
raum rate was to be fixed at 7 s. or 8s. in the pound, what effect do you tbhik 
would be produced upon the union by such an arrangement? — I think in that 
case we should have only two electoral divisions which could at all be interested 
or be affected by it, and the majority of electoral divisions would be so much 
against having the pauperism of those two charged upon them, that there might 
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be safety ; but I think that fixing it at 5 s., so far as T can calculate the expendi- 
ture of this j’ear, it is not safe to fix it at that, particularly where you throw the 
sum of money beyond that upon the union at large. 

6912. In point of fact, you think that the maximum rate as fixed is far too low 
in amount? — Speaking with regard to the effect which it would have upon the 
union generally, I think it is. 

6913. Colonel Dwnne.] You speak merely with respect to tlie union?— 
Exactly ; I will not say that it is not quite enough for the party to pay. 

6914. Mr. G. C. Leipis.'] How high would you propose to fix it? — Speaking 
with regard to the law itself, and to protection to each electoral division, 1 should 
be rather inclined to fix it at 7 .9. than at 5 s. : but I now speak merely from know- 
ing tlie Limerick Union, not with reference to other unions, with which I am not 
acquainted. 

6915. Colonel With regard to the working of the law? — Merely 

with regard to the working of the law. 

69 1 6. And not to the justice of tlie tax ? — No. 

6917. Mr. G. C. Lems.'] Are you in favour of the principle of a maximum at 
all? — If we are to have a maximum, and to apply that maximum of Is. Qd. in 
the pound to the Cappamore electoral division, I do not think it is a principle 
which one ought to apply, because I think it very unjust and rather unfair to come 
round and tax the neighbouring electoral division of Doon, which has employed 
its people, who would be otherwise in the workhouse, for the extra rate which is 
to be paid on account of the maintenance of those paupers in the Cappamore 
electoral division, who could just as well be employed also. 

6918. Would you have simply a maximum for each electoral division, without 
a rate in aid from the union ? — Speaking with regard to the administration of 
the law, I should altogether object to a maximum ; but taken upon other consi- 
derations, it might be desirable. But I only apply my observations to the 
Limerick Union. 

6919. Sir D. Norreys.'] In the Limerick Union, what is the lowest expendi- 
ture which you have calculated for the year 1849 on any division: — The lowest 
is I .S., Doon. 

6920. What is the highest? — The highest is 9 s. Qd. 

6921 . Have you calculated what effect the existence of a law which bad fixed 
a maximum on any electoral division, and a rate in aid from the union at large, 
would have ; what rate in aid on the union at large would be requii’ed in your 
particular union for the excess beyond the maximum of 5 s.: — Seven-pence 
halfpenny in the pound. 

6922. Mr. Monsdl.'] Supposing pauperism not to be increased by the law ? — 
Yes, just taking things as they now stand. 

6923. But you have stated that you thought pauperism would be increased 
by the law? — Yes. 

6924. Sir X). Norreys^ Then the result would be that one series of divisions 
would have to pa}"^ Is. 7 ^. in the pound, while another paid os.’ld.'l — Yes, in 
one case it would be so ; but in 12 cases out of the 19 electoral divisions it would 
not be so; in the majority of cases. 

6925. Take the next case to the Is. ; take two cases? — Three shillings, then. 

6g2(j. Then in one case an electoral division would have to pay Is. id., and 

another electoral division would have to pay 3 s. ld.1 — Yes. 

6927. Is there not sufilcient difference in the 5s. id. which would be paid by 
the highest rate to induce the guardians of those electoral divisions to be as 
careful of their expenditure as the}’’ were before? — No; I think the interest 
would be materially diminished ; the more you spread the rate over a large area, 
I think, the interest would become so far diminished. 

6928. Would they not still have in the one case the interest of 4 s. in the 
pound to preserve, and in the other case the interest of 2s. in the pound to pre- 
serve by good management? — Yes, their interest of 4 s. in the pound would he 
quite direct ; but taking the other case, where it would be 2s. in the pound, the 
interest of the electoral division would be but litlle indeed. 

C929. Would it not be the 2s. interest to prevent pauperism increasing? — 
Yes, there would be a diftercnce of 2s., clearly. 

6930. Have not the Board of Guardians a very efficient power of control over 
the expenditure of any electoral division, if they choose to exercise that power ?^ 
— So far as regards the relief of paupers on an electoral division, the body oi 
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guardians, generally speaking, must be to a great extent guided by the repre- 
sentation of the relieving officer ; for it is very hard, all coming up in an appa- 
rent state of great destitution, for the Board of Guardians, unless guided by the 
guardian of the electoral division, and by the relieving officer, to be in a position 
to j udge, or to know whether those parties are really destitute, though they appear 
to be so ; so much destitution comes that one can only try to come at the extreme 
destitution. ^ ^ . , 

6931. Mr. Do the guardians, in point of tact, exercise as much con- 

trol over the union expenses as they do over the electoral division expenses r 
They do notj you generally find that there is not tliat watchfulness or that 
looking over the paupers charged to the union at large which there is to the 
electoral division, 

6032. CAairman.] Do you mean that there is no portion of the Board of 
Guardians who look accurately into those charges which fall upon the union.— 
With regard to tliose charges which form the union expenses for the maintenance 
of union paupers, there is very little looking into them; with regard to the 
charo-es for establishment items, there is a general supervision ot the Board ot 
Guardians ; but with regard to paupers, if charged to the union, there is scarcely 



6a33. That is to say, each set of guardians look after their own electoral 
division very sharply, but do not look so accurately after the charges which fall 

upon tlie union? — No. . x- i. 

6q34. Is there no portion of your Board which pays particular attention to 
the charges which fall upon the union as an important portion of the whole 
expenditure?— No; there is but very little interest felt with regard to those 
expenses charged to the union. 

6035. Sir D. JVorrevs.] Do you find that the Board of Guardians are com- 

paratively indifferent about the reception of a pauper who they have ascertained 
will be charo-eable if admitted to a particular electoral division r — They are not 
indifferent when the pauper is likely to be charged to an electoral division ; you 
have the guardian of that division certainly feeling an anxiety about it, and 
inquiring after that pauper. , . 1 

6036. The general body of the guardians, excluding the guardian connected 
with that electoral division, are comparatively careless about the admission oj a 
pauper whom they know to be chargeable to a particular electoral division r— 
Yes ; they generally take the representation of the guardian ot that division 



^^^937. Mr. Mo?lse/^.] They follow his advice, do they not?— Certainly ; it is 
his advice which they do follow. 

6038 There is, in point of fact, a more efficient control exercised over the 
admission of paupers from electoral divisions than from unions ?— Yes. 

6q3Q. CMrvian.l What is the form gone through in admitting a pauper ; do 
vou not first admit the pauper, and then decide whether he shall be charged to 
the union or to the electoral division :-Tlie form is this ; the relieving officers 
take all the applications made to them in their several districts, and tlie paupers 
attend on Tuesdays, admission days; the Board of Guardians meet, and the 
relieving officer comes in with his book ; and then it is kn^own that they are all 
paupers from a certain electoral division, and the general Board then are guided 
to a great extent by the representation of the relieving officer and the guardian. 

6040. But is not the decision of the Board taken upon the admissibility ot 
the pauper before they proceed to investigate whether he shall be charged to the 
electoral division or to the union ?-That is decided ; but the relieving officer of 
the electoral division will only bring up those persons with his application and 
report book who are, generally speaking, chargeable to his electoral division. 

6041. I ask with regard to the fact, does not the Board decide upon wJietlier 
the pauper shall be admitted or not admitted first, and then, having decided 
that point, proceed to inquire \vhether he is legally chargeable to a given elec- 
toi'al division, or to the union at large? — That is generally so ; at the same 
time instances occur in which they make both inquiries together, ‘ Where is 
that man from ?” they say. 

6042. Sir D. Norreijs.'] Practically speaking, is not the fact of where the 
pauper shall be charged to, pretty well ascertained before the Board decide upon 
his admissibility on account of destitution ? — Practically speaking, it 
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604q. Mr. Faoan.'] Do the Board of Guardians defer the admission of the m.D.O’CoTinor. 
paupers from an electoral division until the guardian of that electoral division 
is present?— They do not; they wait and take up whatsoever else there is to do; 4-i y 4y- 
hut if tiiere is very little chance of his coming, they tlien go on and take it up ; 
but they generally leave his cases till the last, in order that the guardian may 
have an opportunity to bo present. 

6944. Practically speaking, is the guardian of the electoral division present at 
the admission of paupers of that electoral division ?— Practically speaking, he is. 

6945. Sir Z>. Norre^s.'] Generally speaking, then, you would say that when 
the place to which a pauper is chargeable has been ascertained, the body of 
guardians, with the exception of those who are peculiarly interested in that 
electoral division, are less careful about his admission, or about his right of ad- 
mission, than they would be otherwise: — The right of admission, generally 
speaking, is first decided, and then the chargeability follows. 

6946. Practically, has not, in the great majority of cases, the tact ot where he 
will be chargeable to in case he be admitted been pretty fully ascertained before 
the admission of the pauper? — There may be instances when a guardian would 
ask, “ Where is this man from ?” and the person would say, “ I am from such a 
place and then the chairman generally says, “ That is not the question ; you 
must first decide upon the person being destitute, whether you will admit him 
or not so that, generally speaking, the admission is decided, and then the 
chargeability is decided afterwards. 

6947. As a matter of form, no doubt the chairman is obliged to put the ques- 
tion of admission or destitution before the question of chargeability ; but practi- 
cally, has not the question of chargeability been fully ascertained by the 
examinations wliich have taken place in the Board-room, before the question of 
admissibility on account of destitution has been put ?— Certainly not ; it is first 
decided that the parties are destitute. 

6948. Do you mean to state that after the question has been put as to the 
admission of a pauper on account of destitution, a subsequent examination of the 
pauper takes place as to the district to wdiich be sought to be charpd ?— Yes ; if 
anybody objects to his being charged to a particular electoral division ; but it 
is invariably tlie rule that the question of admission or rejection is first decided, 
and then the other follows, as to where the pauper is chargeable. 

6949. Then, if the body of the guardians had in prospect that the expenses, 
beyond a certain amount, which would arise from the admission of paupers, 
though chargeable at present to any particular electoral division, might even- 
tually be charged to the general union by means of this rate in aid, w'ould they 
not apply more caution to the admission of paupers who were chargeable to the 
particular electoral division r— I do not see how they could possibly. I do not 
see how a man living in one of the electoral divisions of the county of Clare 
could exercise any watchfulness or care in the admission of paupers from an 
electoral division in the county of Limerick. 

6950. Take two electoral divisions contiguous, one of which may be^ very 
lightly taxed, and the other of which may be under the conditions in which a 
ra°te in aid would be likely ; would not the prospective fear of having to pay 
a rate in aid to a heavily charged electoral division make the ratepayers of the 
lio-htly rated electoral division jealous and watchful over the conduct of the 
relieving officers and of the guardians of the heavily charged division f — I do 
not think that could exist, because at present the divisions are so large even in 
one’s own electoral division, that they are scarcely able to exercise that watch- 
fulness, even in the present electoral divisions, without reference to other electoral 
divisions at all, or going into them. In fact, the divisions are so large that the 
guardians of the division can scarcely know much at all about the paupers who 
come from his own division, not to speak of those who come from a neighbouriug 



electoral division. 

6951. Has any attempt been made by the guardians in Limerick to make 
themselves, or to make their relieving officers of the different electoral divisions, 
acquainted with the actual state of the entire pauperism of their districts?— "V es; 
attempts have been made to make the relieving officers practically acquainted, 
and visit every applicant, as far as they can possibly do ; but the applicants are 
so numerous, and pauperism is so fast increasing, that it is almost a practical 
difficulty for them to ascertain in their own division the circumstances ot each 
aunlicant applying for relief. 

U.34. K 4 ^952. The 
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6o« The acqimir, lance of the relieving officers in your electoral divisions 
npnfais to be confined to the application having been made ; has any eBoit been 
nmde bv the relieving officers to ascertain the state ot the union in lespect of 
persons 'ivlio are likely to apply, but who may not at the time have ipijilicd foi 
relief >— No; because the relieving officers have got as much as they possibly 
can do to attend even to those parties who apply, without looking to those who 
are likely to apply. In fact, they are so overpowered with the number of appli- 
cant thjt they aie not able to visit in all cases the parlies, and they appear belo e 
r Cialdiaiis in such wretched destitution that the guardians are obliged to 
admft them, making an order that the officers shall inquire ; they are obliged 
to admit them, without having the due iiiqmry inade. 

dosa Have your relieving officers not adopted some rule of tins kind, that 
they w i 1 have ivs for receiving applications from paupers some time previous 
to le B-ard day, in order to enable them to ascertain the correctness of the state- 
liS made b/ he paupers ?-Yes, they have. The relieving officer has one 
CaTS Attend die stLon, for the purpose of reeeiving the appheants ; , jn e 
same day, or upon the ne.vt day, he has to attend to distribute the rebel to the 
mCpers he hj to attend the Board of Guardians npon another day in the week 
SCt is ffiree davs in the week ; and then he has to come into the office, and it 
the applicants are numerous, as they are in most of t he divisions, he cannot pos- 
sibly mlend to the whole of them. A great deal would depend upon the numbei 
of applications that are made to him within the week, as to wliethei lie is able to 

inouire into the circumstances of all. i- • 

6054. Mr. G. C. iereis.] Was there any wish expressed for a diminution in 
the ?izt of the electoral divisions before the potato famine i-No, gene a l y here 
ires Cot “hat wish ; there were some few of tlie guardians who wished ha the 
size of the electoral divisions should be reduced ; but generally witli the body 
of guardians it was a matter that they considered but very little, the rates being 

so very IHit on them that it gave them very little concern. 

6q5s U was the increase of the rates that directed their attention to the sub- 
iect^-The increase of the rates, and the necessity that there was for providing 
imploymeiit for those persons, or for having them supported out of tlie latcs. 
has made them feel the question so much. „ i- • i 

6qi;6 Do yon think that the Limerick Board of Guardians in general arc in 
favour of reducing the size of electoral divisions ’--The rural part ot the Board are 
unanimous upon it ; the city guardians agree, inasmuch as it would be a pro- 
tection to them if the area was small, and there was an extension as to the 
Cv of chargeabihty ; they feel that it would relieve them from the influx of 
paupL into the city, and that in any case their position would not be worse than 
at present: on the contrary, I believe it would be relieved. 1 1 1 

6q 57 To what extent would the guardians wish that the reduction sliould go r 
-1 think as much as possible to create individua responsibility 

605s. How many electoral divisions would they make ?-\l e will ake the 
case^of Cappamore, which has six proprietors; it is possible that in that case 
YOU mioht niake live rating districts ; generally speaking, as well as I can collect 
tlieir opnion, it is that rating districts should be made with a population ot about 

Would vou make the electoral divisions and the rating divisions iden- 
tical t-No, I would leave the electoral divisions to stand as they arc at present. 
6960. Then you would only alter the boundaries with respect to the rating i 

'how many of these rating divisions would you make in the Limerick 
Union?— I cannot answer exactly how many would be made under such a 

’’*“6062. Would vou bave.four or five times as many as the present number ?— 
I should say vou would have four or live times as many as at present. 

6063. Do you happen to know wliat are the views of other Boards of Giiai- 
dians, on the lame siibiect, in the county of Limerick ’-Not exact y tlie views 
of the Boards of Guardians. I know the views of several members of the beards 
of Guardians botli in the Rathkeale and the Kihnallock U nions to be to the same 
extent • I know tlie views of some two or three of the members who take an 
active part to be, that it is necessary to reduce the area ot taxation. 

6064 Mr HcrhcrL] Have you seen an account ot any meeting on tho subject 
of the poor law in Ireland, within the last 18 months, where a diminution oaiie 
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area of taxation in some shape or other was not insisted upon as necessary? — Ish.D.O'Comot- 

I have read of some meetings having taken place in which the question has not 

been mentioned, but I have read of several meetings in which it has been 4 May 1849. 
mentioned. 

6965. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Do you think that the size of the Limerick Union is 
too great ? — No, I do not. 

6966. You spoke of altering the law of chargeability ; what alteration would 
you make in it ■ — I should have it wherever the pauper spent the greater part of 
five years ; I think that that would be just towards the towns, because a man must 
tlien have a pauper oft' his electoral division for two years and a half before he 
could become chargeable to the iinion at large. I think it would counteract that 
which I now look upon as an evil in the Limerick Union, of which the citizens 
complain, namely, the leaving 600 paupers, nearly one»sixth of the paupers in 
the Limerick Union, chargeable to the union at large ; and they have to pay 
one-third, or nearly so, of the cost of the maintenance of those parties. 

6967. Where a person had resided for the greater part of five years within a 
certain electoral division, you would, if he became a pauper, charge his relief to 
that electoral division ; is that your meaning r— That is my meaning. 

(>968. Supposing'he left the union, would you continue his chargeability to 
that electoral division? — No, I would not; as I said before, I think the cases 
arising between union and union exceedingly few. 

(1969. Mr. Mansell.] Supposing a maximum rate to be fixed, would you think 
it desirable that the full amount of that rate should be levied before extraneous 
assistance was given to the electoral division : — Yes ; I think it very desirable to 
have the full amount of the rate collected. I know of nothing which creates 
more discontent than the making of a new rate, and having arrears out- 
standing. 

6070. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What is the general amount of the arrears in the 
Limerick Union? — I think the amount of arrears is something about 10 
per cent. 

6971. So that on the average about 10 per cent, of each rate remains ulti- 
mately uncollected ? — Upon the average; a great portion of the arrears would 
be collected in the next rate. 



6972. Do you mean that 1 0 per cent, is irrecoverable ? — Not irrecoverable, but 
arrears brought forward which are not recovered within the time, means not 
being had to recover them, and added to the new rate which is about being 
made. 

6973. What proportion of the rate do you think is ultimately struck off as 
irrecoverable ? — In the Limerick electoral division the proportion is a good deal ; 
it was 500?., I think, in the last rate made, which was closed. That was in 
consequence of unoccupied houses ; but in the rural electoral divisions we strike 
off very little indeed; not more than about 20?. or 30?. The guardians do not 
like to strike it oft'; they hold it over the land, and they continue it from rate to 
rate, and there it continues. 

6974. Mr. Alojisell.] Suppose the whole amount of the funds which could be 
collected from any electoral division, the maximum rate being fixed, to be ex- 
hausted, how would you propose to relieve the pauperism remaining unrelieved ? 
— I do not know how to deal with it ; they must be supported in some shape or 
another. 

6975. What sort of emigration is now going on in the Limerick Union? — 
Persons generally who are occupiers of farms of about 10, la, or 20 acres, and 
a remarkably stout able-bodied class of people, are going from the port of 
Limerick. 

tigyO. Therefore the emigration now going on is not, in your opinion, confer- 
ring a benefit upon the country? — No; I think it is taking the wealth and 
capital out of the country. I think that the best class of persons we have tiad iu 
the country are leaving it. 

6077. Tlie people that you would wish to keep in the country are at present 
going out of it? — Yes. 

6978. Is it your opinion that any assistance to emigrants of a poorer class 
would be a benefit to the union ? — Yes, I think it would be a vast benefit 
indeed 



6979. Can you conceive any mode of dealing with the pauperism of those 
districts in which there is great congestion of population, except by emigration ? 
0.34. L — Noj 
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— No I cannot possibly conceive what you are to do with the Luge number of 
nersois now in the Limerick workhouse, particnlarly servant boys and servant 
Eirls, unless you provide emigration for them, or make up your imi.d keep 

‘‘'ifsrCroftlTnkaafi?- advances were made for the purposes of emigra- 

“r ““ b “nLle^nS-rkr of t mte'lhL\'i“£VVXLdia.:s 

6p8 1 . Mr. Agan.] Has such a rate ever been imposed m the Limerick Un 

"6o8e. The law allows them to do so?-The law allows them to do ^ 

propnetors would come forward and pay two-thirds. I am aware that 

“dpsT. ‘Zs ii°ev« strike “ o"';g_-tmn rate 

e +h,a nnnr nf aiiv electoral division, say witlim the last two yeais . No. _ 
6 q^s/ Then you cannot speak from your practical knowledge there *s 
nnv desire on the part of the guardians to faeil.tate emigration by striking a 
I for tlmt Durposel— There is a desire on the part of the guardians piovided 

'Zl that a ra.e might he strnck to 

Mr'ISSi.] Would not the proceeds of the rate, which the gaardiaiis 
the powefat present of striking, be ntterly inadequate to remove auy num- 
f nf Piino-rants rLllv sufficient to diminish the pauperism of such a district 
dmt If whieh I speak?— The whole power wliieli they have at preseut is^ not 
evSedluTd in Sie pound; that would be very little indeed ; in the division 

Dry“'ltoi^hat the guardians wouM be willing to 
„laef upon tire rSepajers aL. 6d. rate for that purpose ?_If that ism addition 

‘“m '“Y rdt'd “Itlfa^ iSltingir^ union became destitute in 

ano?h^L yon would not make ^ 

Tecott M tel^v ciies" know to exist between one union and another, 

" Tgfl TZ LZZbZhooi of several unions ?- 

The citv of Limerick is in the centre of the Limerick Union. _ 

^ 698/ Is it not the great labour market of that part of the country r-So far 

6qoo““Not“SLrg“rac% nnion itself, but to several unions snrroimd- 

ing it®°; it the kbour market of these unions ?-No, I am not aware that 

dnoi Take the Kilrush Union : supposing a person belonging to the Kilrush 

:lirfil“dolrknl11iSl w misuses of that sort in the 

‘lor Sllu not'awarc that there have been very considerable evictions in 
Kilrlliunion?— I have heard of them ; I am not aware of them ot-my own 

‘‘"finllr. P. Scrope.-] Did you not give your opinion that there was ample 
roomlr the productive imployment of the population of the Limerick U on 
within its limits ?-ln some of the electoral divisions there is ; in otliers I should 

“'lor Do you remember any in which there is a surplus population beyond 
what *e land could profitably employ il well oult|vated ‘','1 "m 0 hcrl U 1 

an- opinion upon that; but from the opinions which I have had Irom others, they 
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seem to tliink that there is not capital enough to employ the wliole of the popu- Mr. D.O’Connit 
lation. T 

6995. Is there not a good deal of capital in the hands of the shopkeepers of 4 *iay i« 49 - 

Limerick, who are very willing to employ it, and could do so advantageously, in 

the improved cultivation of tlie neighbourhood ? — Tiie feeling of the shopkeepers 
of Limerick who have capital is this, that they would not take land at present, 
ow'ing to the large size of the electoral divisions. You wilUind no man possessed 
of 700 /., or 800 /, or 10,000/., who will go and purchase an estate or property 
so long as he has 10 or 12 other persons joined with him. 

6996. Then the impediment now existing to the investment of capital in the 
improvement of land and better cultivation, is an impediment created by the 
law, and not by the nature of the soil to retain employment upon itr — In 
answer to your statement about parties in the city of Limerick having money and 
purchasing land, I am aware of some instances where parties who have money 
would not invest it at present in any electoral division where there are so many 
interests; in fact, they would not do so where they had to pay rates for other 
parties, where they could not turn it to their own advantage. 

6997. Mr. Monsell.] What is your opinion of the 4 /. clause? — I think it is 
necessary to retain that clause. 

6998. Will you mention your reasons for it, shortly? — In the first instance, I 
think it totally out of the question ; even before the potato crop failed, the greatest 
difficulty prevailed in endeavouring to collect the rate from that class of persons. 

The most distressing seizures were sometimes made for the collection of the rates ; 
and for that ami other reasons I think it would be well to retain that clause. 

6999. Sir D. Norre 7 /s.] Have you Iiad any difficulty in the Limerick Board, 
with ’reference to the difficulty of defining the term “ residence have you 
had any difficulty in coming to an understanding about residence, as to what 
shall constitute residence under the terms of the Act of Parliament? — Not since 
the last Amendment Act, fixing the law of chargeability. 

7000. Do not the words of the last Amendment Act follow the words precisely 
of the previous one, but extending the period ? — We have had no difficulty since 
then, previously to that there was; about four or five years ago there was a 
strong division between the city and the rural guardians about but for the 
last twelve mouths or more there has been no difficulty at all about it. 

7001. Did not the Limerick guardians establish a mode of construing the 
terms of the Act of Parliament which the Commissioners did not consider in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament ?— Yes ; that was about four or five years 



7002. The)' have given that up r — They have. 

7003. How do they at present arrange any difficulties which may arise from, 

the uncertainty of the term “electoral division in which the pauper may have 
usually slept ” ? — They take that merely from the ansaer which is given by the 
pauper, where he has usually slept. If he says tliat he has been usually sleeping, 
for a period of 30 mouths or more, in an electoral division, they charge him 
to that electoral division ; if the contrary, they charge him to the union at 
large. . 

7004. If a pauper says that he has usually slept in two electoral divisions 
which may be contiguous, he then also is charged to the union at large ? — Yes ; 
if he says that he has been more than six mouths for the last three years out of 
any one or either of the electoral divisions, he is charged to the union at large. 

700 If he says that he has usually slept in electoral division A, he is charged 
to electoral division A ; if he says that he has usually slept in the contiguous 
divisions, A and B, during those six mouths, lie then becomes chargeable to 
the union at larger — Yes, if he has not slept 30 months in any one of them. 

7006. Would it not seeiii a fairer system that there should be the power of 
defining the liablity of electoral divisions more closely, so as to charge the pauper 
to two electoral divisious, instead of making a selection between either one elec- 
toral division or the union at largo r — I am not aware that there is any practical 
difficult) at all arising under tlie present chargeability in ascertaining the fact 
as to where to charge a pauper. 

7007. Mr. Fagan.] IIow many guardians are there in the Limerick Union? — 
I tliinit 04. 

7008. IIow many of them are cx official — Thirty-two. 

0,34. L2 ‘ 7009. Y hat 
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‘ 7009. What number of the 64 belong the city ekemral division ?-I think, 
includtag er officio and f f f have the control over the 

^ tf t e^ 

‘-“otl'How many are chargeable to the ^^7“ 

S “tf‘7:"a7 jt ^^dcVrrv: givf d one-third . I think it is 

Learirso, oM-fourth or one-third ; but I can g-tt_*”<ttun^^^ 

,0.3. How. nmny electoral 

7014 - r those electoral divisions which previm.sly 

in that period, there.jny of Jl ^ 

Cn”for Tom7rrt time, which Jid not ; it then for some time returned paupers , 
*'“‘7„77 tr^C-TeiSToit of the Board of Guardians 

- - 

majority of the Boards is composed i.eld in the city, advan- 

Joid. Is it notafact that, '“=7;'' gLrdians ?-Cerk^ ; but, 
tage in the way of attendance is ^ t.^^th.^ the Board as city or rural guar- 

praetioally speaking, "'e have no sue o complete question as to whether 

Sian ; we had four or five 1 J 't dSlw b7S . eleioral division charge ; 

it should be a union charg^ has taken place m 

5!nis:™ssrsms;: ° tS [^sstimeS 

electoral division. different electoral divisions 1— They are. 

7019. The rates are different in ‘M “inerent 

7020. Therefore the. city ot H'“»m the extien- 

beiiig valued at one-tlmvl, pays ^ proportion to its valuation, 

ditnre, does it not I do not say that . ’ ,P jV ^nd population together, 

7021. Uc.O-FMcrty.-] I" but 

mk?ng a'i'tt rtteVunto “l the cSemnstances, from the commencemeut, itha s 

■’““rVufno." 

than the rural districts?- No, I guardians being the princi- 

lUlr 

t" iT'-ve’tlie p“rtadpa-i control, because t>|<=y 

district? to so great an extent, as tlte §3/ the Jural guardians do not attend 
70=4- Am 1 to understand you to sp j r^ of attendance; 

l7,Tve7n7lay 

“ the 1--P- w^ 

Generally the rural juardians attend , number of applications that 

from the relieving officer whether he h S but transacting the general 

week, and he will come and attend that ^ay , ^ uardians than on 

business of the Board we have a great many more ex j/ b 

’n'^'f^T^hcduythofyou^j^u^r.^ 

“^tuTBn^rgrcltrnumber^f rural guardians attend on that day i-Not a 

^'CrinnS^tJiSl^’jSu was on that day of the week that they 
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rally atteiidecl ? — I do not say that we have a greater number of rural guardians, 
but we generally have tlie city guardians every day, they living so conveniently 
to tiie workhouse. 

7029. Then the city guardians admit the rural paupers ? — No; they have 
some of the rural guardians with them ; not all the elective rural guardians. 

7030. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] In point of fact, under ordinary circumstances are 
not the rural guardians of the Limerick Union as punctual in their attendance as 
■the city guardians, in proportion to their numbers? — If you take the number 
of meetings in the year, you will find just about the something on the average. 

7031. Mr. S. Cra~<eford!] You stated that you did not consider that the Lime- 
rick Union should be reduced in size?— No, I do not think it need be. 

7032. How far is the remotest point of the union from the city of Limerick? — 

I think the remotest part of the union is the electoral division of Boon, and that 
'fortunately returns no paupers. 

7033. How many miles is the remotest part from the city of Limerick? — 
Cappamore I may look upon as the e.xtreme point, inasmuch as from there the 
paupers have to come ; and I think that is about nine miles. 

7034. Colonel Bunne.] With respect to the form of the rate-book, do you not 
consider that from the way in which the rate-book is kept, it is extremely diffi- 
cult, for any poor person especially, to find out whether he is rated properly, 
with the object of appealing. Is it not kept in such a confused way, the form 
prescribed being so confused, that it is difficult for a poor man to understand 
how he is rated ? — No, I do not think it is, if he be an occupier rated over 4 1, 
•because there is the townland stated ; there is the description, “house and land,” 
or “ house and farm,” and if he happens to be near a large farmer he finds that 
he is just put down in the same way next to such a person. 

7035. Have vou not found any practical inconvenience in towns in holdings 
of that kind ?~No, I have not, where the houses are valued over 8 1. 

7036. Houses and land that have been subdivided? — No; in that case, if the 
houses are let to lodgers, you rate the party who is in receipt of the rent of the 
place as the occupier of it. 

7037. In the case of immediate lessors, is tLe name of the occupier put in the 
rate-book ? — No. 

7033. He 'is forbidden ? — He is forbidden. 

7039. Does not that lead to great confusion ? — It does ; when agents to pro- 
perties are furnished with the lists of the rents and renters, they see who is the 
•occupier and who is to pay ; the rate-book cannot give them that inforinaliou. 

7040. Could not an improvement be made in that respect? — I think it would 
be an improvement if you put an additional column for “ occupiers,” with the 
distinct understanding that it \vas the immediate lessor that was to be rated. 

7041. Do vou know the proportion of the expense of your establishment to 
tlie entire expense of the union ; what is the relative proportion of the expense 
•for the staff, and what are called establishment expenses and law expenses, com- 
pared with the expenditure for the relief of the poor ? — The expense of the staft’ 
for the half year ending 29th of September last was something about eight 
per cent. 

7042. Do not YOU think that that is an unnecessary expense; that it is more 
expensive than there is any necessity for? — I do not see how it is so; if you con- 
sider that you have to give an agent of property five per cent, for the collection 
•of rents, and if yon administer a large establishment like the poor law for eight 
per cent., contrasted with that, I do not see that there is any great excess. 

7043. Do you find any difficulty in regard to contracts, frauds occurring in 
•contracts? — No, excepting in milk. 

7044. You have a difficulty, I believe, about milk in the Limerick Union ? — 
Yes, we still find a difficulty about it. 

7043. Do vou know a contract commonly called the “Burgundy Contract”? 
— Yes; that is for milk. 

704U. Will you state how that fraud occurred ? — I apprehend that the parties 
not being able to keep up to the contract, and to supply the full quantify of milk, 
owing to the great increase of paupers, they were obliged to go into the market 
and purchase the milk in the morning which was skimmed on that morning ; 
that is to say, the cows were milked at night, the cream was taken off that milk, 
and it was sent in the following day. 

0.34. L 3 7047- fraud 
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7047. A fraud was committed?— Yes. _ 

7048. Were any of the guardians parties to that fraud, 

answer that disooTercd, was it at once checked 

among their own body seven might be had. 

missioners to send their inspector, m orde o’clock each day till 

rdii:M^ ^ 

in;l“w.™htS;letntlrandM 

think there is a vast and marked ^ sufficient means to guar- 

dial^^lyt^nhS."^ thegnardians and their 

°®;o"."tyoulHnkla^^ have mueh increase of panporism before 

harvest?— I am afraid we shall indeed. eheaoer way of affording relief 

7053. Co not yon think that can safely admi- 

than by the present workhouse hf^^khouse as a test.'' 

nister relief except as much “ V““SfVo’amus, itself ?-Yes. 

S:Crnrtiry^n wUl 
pSion rappr'ha^^^^^^^^ ^y ‘““"S 

taking another auxiliary workhouse. exnense It will be an addi- 

tloraftprerbnfSiri“STirrr » administer out- 

'‘Tor?- 

tered, do not you think that it would ba ““ kitchen was in existence for four 
No ; I think that at the time when the soup k teiien , , g the 

months, there were spent m poor-law system vras not more 

pound. Now, its expenditure y®“ ^ ®o mLh as i l in the pound, 
than about 4 s. m the pound . perhaps o-reater under the soup-kitchen 

7058. Were not the numbers »f P®»PJ® Tdcr the soup-kitchen 

system ?-You had a greater number °f P®y,l®y‘y'"pit’i.e„s to-moirow you 

s^ystem, and I apprehend that ,t yon “P^f law. 

would have a greater number reheved than OTde^ not with 

l“SSwT'tal'rs“;f in 

per head per week, mdudmg the staff 'T' y j relieved under thewovk- 

jf;sStrind”rS:ro4 

b“ suHl!Sdn74”^^^^ 

the soup-kitchen system, do you not anticipate a ve y g 

cants for relief'f= — ^Yes. nr treble? — I conceive that 

7062. Do you imagine that they would he double or trcoie 

they would be ten times. mal relief?— Even if it were 

7063. Colonel fltiime.] lam talking g. pj, t„o 

occasional, I do not see how you are to do if , 1 tnm 

S'Todd. ia the staff which you have at P---f„:“!!”,r?ot”t^ZnuZ'- 
factures in the workhouse, or general supeimtendcnce . 

turing. 70^5* Have 
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7065. Have you tried manufactures f — The guardians have appointed a labour 
committee about two or three months since, and they are now going to carry on 
manufactures as much as they posssibly can. 

706O. They have not tried it as yet?— Not yet; they have just commenced. 

7067. Do you find any difficulty in making the paupers work? — There is some 
difficulty in the commencement, but a great deal will depend upon the manner 
in which they are looked after. 

7068. But have you the means of looking after them? — You should have the 
means of looking after them if you appoint additional wardsmen and wards- 
women. 

7069. But that creates additional expense, does it not? — Yes; but still I 
think it economy. 

7070. Do you think that there are sufficient means of punishing small offences 
under the present system ? — That is, those parties who become disorderly in the 
workhouse ? 

7071. Yes. — I think there are; I think the fact of stopping a man’s milk 
from him, and putting him to heavy labour, and the power which the Board of 
Guardians have of putting him into the refractory ward, are quite sufficient. 

7072. You have a refractory ward? — Yes, we have. 

7073. A ward or a prison cell? — It is called a ward ; it is a small cell. 

7074. In fact, it is only a cell ? — Only a cell. 

7075. You think there is no necessity for an increase of powers for that pur- 
pose on any new law?— No, 1 think not; I think there is sufficient power for 
the punishment of offences in the workhouse. 



Mr. D. O'Connor. 



4 May 1849. 



Colonel Crofton M. Vandekur, called in ; and further Examined. 

7076. Colonel Dunne.'\ ARE there any suggestions which you could make with 
reference to persons who have been guardians getting paid offices under the 
Board? — I have always considered that it would be very desirable if guardians 
could not take a paid situation under the Board until they had been six months 
out of office. 

7077. I believe there are several instances where guardians have resigned 
merely to take office?— It has been a frequent custom. 

7078. That you consider objectionable? — I consider it extremely objection- 
able that guardians should resign for the purpose of taking a paid office under 
the Board. In the Ennis Board of Guardians, a guardian who held the office, 
I believe, of vice-chairman, resigned three times for the purpose of obtaining 
a situation under the Board. 

7079. And when unsuccessful he was returned as guardian? — He was 
returned as guardian afterwards ; I consider it an inducement now to persons to 
become candidates, and to become members of a Board of Guardians, merely, 
in many instances, for the purpose of obtaining a situation under that Board. 

7080. Do you think that the power over paupers for the discipline of paupers, 
is sufficient ? — It has often struck me that in the distant unions there is a great 
defect in that particular. For instance, in the Kilrush Union we are 21 miles 
from the county gaol, and for small offences if a power were vested in the 
magistrates, or in tlie guardians, to iaicrease the punishment in the house, it 
would save an immense expense to the county in the transmission of those 
paupers. 

7081. Is it not both very injurious to their morals and expensive ?— 1 con- 
ceive so. I conceive that that is so in the case, particularly of women ; we 
have a great many of the class of girls who misconduct themselves in various 
slight ways. The only punishment which the magistrates can inflict is to com- 
mit them to gaol, or they must discharge them. They go to the county gaol 21 
miles off, and on coming out they are thrown upon the town. 

7082. That is a veiw great injury to them ? — Yes. 

7083. And extremely expensive to the union? — Yes. 

70S4. Aud quite ineffectual as a punishment r — Yes. In many cases those 
offences are committed for the purpose of being sent to gaol. 

708.5. Do you tliink that in cases of vagrancy, where poor persons are now by 
law committed to gaol, it would not be better to commit them to the poorhouse 
for support, their only crime being vagrancy? — I should say so; the same reason 
that I have given refers also to vagrancy. . . „ 

0,34. ^4 7 <>“' 



Colonel 

C. M. FandeUur. 
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rolmiel 7086. Do you not think that in the unions witli tvhich you are acquainted,. 

C.Jll VanMe^,. tliero will be an immense additional araountof pauperism between this and ne.st 
harvest?— I was flattering myself with the opinion that we had almost come to 

4 May 1849. the worst. , . , , ^ , 

70S7. Do YOU find that realized? — It is verj' hard to say at present.^ 

7088. How are the people to be fed in several of the distressed unions until 
harvest ; can the present system of poor law support them .—In manv of the 
unions it is utterly impossible to raise the sums of money necessary for their 
support ; therefore they must either be turned on the world, or supported by the 

'’'*7089. Do vou think that any system so expensive as the present would be 
advisa4 to be attempted in those unions ?-lf we could reduce the stafl : the 
staff is the enormous expense : hut still I should prefer 111-door lelief the more 
you extend out-door relief, the more you are open to imposition ; it is almost 

impossible to check it. . . , r r- -lt ..n,. 

7000. Would it be possible in those unions to give m-door relief .— Hardlt . 
70QI. Therefore, do not yon think the cheapest way won d be to give food 
either cooked or by a system of tickets ?-A system of tickets would be the 
cheapest, generally, in management, but it is very difflcult to prepare cooked 

food for large numbers. . , . ^ 

7092. Chairman.-] How do you mean that it is the cheapest; do you mean 

that equal numbers being relieved in each way, the soup-kitchen ‘ “ 

the workhouse ?-The staff in the management of what was ^ 

kitchen plan, under Sir John Bnrgoyne, was a much cheaper one than the present 
workhouse staff; it was done on a more economical scale. 

7093. But had not you a much greater number of people seeking relief than 

vou had under the workhouse system?— Decidedly. , ,, 1 ,l.„. 

" 7004 Would not that make the difference?—! have already stated that 
iinLubtedly the greater facilities you give for getting relief, the more imposition 
vou will have, and the greater will be the difficulties 111 checking it. 

7095. Colonel Dunne.} Would it not be better in any relm given now that 

there should be work demanded, as a test, if given outsider— That is done prac- 
tically in the Kilrnsh Union. I believe the work has been ' 

as far as it possibly can be, under the assistance and management of Captain 
Kennedy. I believe the stone-breaking depots could not be better mana,,td. 

7096. But are they coiifiued to stone-breaking .-—Enlnrely. 

7097. But could not it be done by public works .—There are a great many 

difficulties attending that system. , , c.„l,i.— The 

7098. Mr. P. Scrape.] Does the stone-breaking pay ; is it profitable, li e 

stone-breaking in the union we calculate pays the officers ; that is to say, the 
superintendent and the stewards. ivTeih.hio-. 

■ 7099. It pays nothing towards the maintenance of the paupcis . — Nothing, 
in fact', it pays its own expenses ; nothing more. 

7100. Do'^you think that in the neighbourhood of Kilrush productive works 
of a public character could not be found upon which these paupers might be 
employed, so as to give value in return for their maintenance :— There is no 
doubt that productive works could be found. 

7101. Of a public character?— Of a public character. , , , 

7102. What description of works do you think might be adopted foi that 
purpose ’—Large arterial drainage, or even embankments might be formed. 

7103. Chairman.] Would that bring the works sufficiently home to the popu- 
lation to employ all of them ?— No ; it is exceedingly difficult to carry out public 
works without great abuses ; in the support of paupers, a pauper may be residing 
at such a distance from the work, that you cannot employ him; and proiidii.„ 
many works adds great additional expense for superintendence. 

7104. Mr. P. Scrape.] Have a large number of your able-bodied paupers any 
house at all ; are they not houseless, and do they not live anyivhere r 0 ; 
strange to say, I never met a man scarcely that had not some place to go to. 

7iu'J. That place is usually a loflging, is it not: les. , , „ , 

7106. And could not he get that lodging in the neighbourhood of any public 
works which you might employ him upon, the same as now .*— INo; ot course 
they arc compelled generally to go into the small towns and villages. 

7107. Besides arterial drainage, are there not many unfinished roads upon 
which the paupers miglit be employed in a useful manner .—'1 here are 
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the neighbourhood of Kilvush ; there are very few unfinished roads; if you go 

to a roiisiderable distance, to the distance of five or six miles, you may find them, y^odekuy. 

but in localities where it would be exceedingly inconvenient for the paupers to 

•work, and also for superintendence ; you will both require a staff to superintend, 4 y 

and an extensive outfit of implements. 

7108. Chairman.] Do not you think that in Ireland there are quite as many 
roads as arc wanted ? — There are abundance of roads ; in general there are too 
many roads in our part of the country. 

7109. Mr. P. Scrojje.] Have you none of the road works commenced in 1847 
that are unfinished now ?— Fortunately I was at home during the whole of that 
period, and 1 took as much pains as possible that no new works were com- 
menced until we had finished the old ones; therefore, in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood there are very few unfinished cuttings or roads. 

7110. With regard to the ilifliculty of housing labourers on public works, such 
as drainage, would there be greater difficulty than there is at present in housing 
the labourers upon railway works.'" — If you choose to build huts and sheds you 
may put them into them. 

7111. Are not huts and sheds very easily run up in Ireland r — In my opinion 
the proprietors would be very unwilling indeed to allow huts and sheds to be 
built. 

7112. Colonel D«w?e.] Do you recollect the Act by which a sum was given 
equal to the amount of subscription? — Yes. 

7113. Do you recollect the works carried on under itr — Yes. 

7114. They were local, were they not ? — Yes. 

7115. And the superintendence was carried on by the persons who subscribed r 
— Yes. 

7116. Did you find that work well?— I believe the money was generally 
honestly expended. 

7117. And generally in useful local works r — Yes. 

7118. Could that system be now adopted, or could there be a better one : — 

There could not be, certainly, a better system, where you can get proper persons 
to carry it out. 

7119. Does your experience lead you to suppose that all the workrnen and 
every person connected with the works were interested in works of that kind, the 
parties being chosen among themselves? — At that time the pressure for relief 
was not so grc'dt, nor the difficulties so great. Hiere was not a demand foi relief 
as extensive as it is at present. 

7120. But do not you think that tliat very pressure would make the attention 
to those works much 'greater and the scrutiny much more strict?— I think the 
more you can bring home the expeudi ture to the parties, and give tliem a personal 
interest in it, the better superintendence you will liave. I have always found in 
Ireland, both on the grand jury at sessions and in all departments, that if you 
individualize to a small area, persons will act with economy ; but if )-ou gen- 
eralize over a large district, the parties will then become careless. For instance: 
it is very ■well known that at a road sessions, a road that will be gi-anted upon 
the coiiuty at large, will not be granted upon a barony or upon a smaller locality. 

It is in the same way with the union paupers. I have frequently seen myself, 
that a girardian who would object to a pauper, as an improper object for relief, 
being placed upon his own locality, would be perfectly willing to put him upon 
the union at large. . , „ a 

7121. Were not committees at the period alluded to, formed from persons of 
the locality, and were not tlie operations conducted by them, and not by the 
Government ? — It was so at that time. 

7122. And were not they much better parties for the purpose than Govern- 
ment officers?— At that time the committees were formed from the subscribers, 
and the subscribers, of course, took very good care of their own money. 

7 1 23. Mr. P. Scrope.] Are there no waste lands m the Union of Kilrush_ on 
which able-bodied employment might be found for the paupers ?— There is a 
large quantity of bog; but I believe it has been fomid by experience that bog 
is one of the most unprofitable things upon which you can lay out your money. 

7124. Still it might pay better than keeping them on stone-breaking, wfiicli 

pays nothing at all ? — That is questionable. j * 

712.V Mr. 3 I(melL] Do you know any properties in your neighboiirhoocl tiiat 
arc under the Court of Chancery, and that have receivers r I do. 

0.34. M 7t26. Have 
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Colonel 7126. Have ejectments upon any of those properties, to your luiowjedge, been 

C. M. Vandeleur. carried out to any great extent ? — I have heard, irom pretty good authority, that 

upon one of those properties there was a very large number of cabin-holders wlio 

4 May 1849. were ejected. . , ..i v ^ 

71^7 How many have you understood were driven out, under the directions 
of the court ?— It was a suburb of a small town, in which there were upwards 

7128. And those 200 houses were levelled by the directions of the Court of 
Chancery ?— I understood so. • * 1 f- 

7120. Mr. P. Ncrope.l What is the condition of these evicted parties gene- 
rally ?— Many of the evicted parties are perfectly solvent, but will not pay. It . 
may appear strange, but I have known frequently myself parties (I will state in 
mv own instance) where I have granted them the greatest indulgence, perhaps, 
owino- me two or three years’ rent, and after having tried every means to make 
them pay even a half-year’s or a year’s rent, those same parties, when an eject- 
ment has been executed, have come forward with a year s or a year-and-a-hal s 
rent, and offered to pay it down. There is one case in particular that hap- 
pened to me this very year. _ 1 • 

7i‘to. lam speaking of those who are in receipt ofreliei; parties haying money 
in their pockets, I suppose are not in receipt of relief?— It is exceedingly hard 
for the guardians to become aware whether the parties liave_ money or not ; their 
money will be concealed, and those parties will almost invariably go to the 
relieving officer, after being ejected, and demand relief; and it becomes 
question then whether from the personal knowledge of the relieyui^g- officer he is 
able to discover those people’s resources, which he cannot do without the land- 
lord or his agent gives sufficient information. 1 i 

7121. Are the out-door paupers of the Kilrush Union decently clothed, and 
is their appearance such as to befit a Christian country?-'lhcre are a vast 
number that are ivretchedly_ clothed. I believe there is as great misery as can 
possibly be found ill the union. 

7132, Mv. Grace.] I believe you have vice.guardians?—\Ve have. 

Do you find your union better worked than before r— I must say that 
innivown instance 1 have no reason to complain of the vico-guardmns; the 
vice-guardians, with a very active and zealous iuspector, have done their best, l 
believe ; but then the vice-guardians, in many instances, cannot obtain the local 
information that the elected guardians can. ^ i . i j- 

7134. Which would you prefer?— I undoubtedly prefer the local guardians, 

where you can get honest ones to act independently. _ 

7135. They have more interest in preserving the property .^—Decidedly they 

Is the general feeling in your union to have the guardians resident 'f- 
lu that union we have very few resident gentlemen, and the class of large 
farmers are exceedingly few ; so that we have a very great difficulty in lorming 
an efficient Board of Guardians. 

7137 Still if you could form a Board of persons residing in the union, you 
would prefer it? -Decidedly ; there is no doubt that the affairs may be locally 
managed. The union extends over a very large area of country, Kilnish being 
near the centre of 20 miles on either side, east and west ; so tliat the guardians 
coming from those localities seldom attend, except when there is a particular 
object to be gained. 
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